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The  Ecumenical  Review 


Editor 

Theodore  A.  GILL,  Jr. 


Editorial 


The  typography  and  vocabulary  may  look 
dated  in  places,  but  anyone  who  reads  his¬ 
torical  theology  refines  the  necessary 
mental  adjustment.  Despite  differences  in 
language,  the  content  is  as  relevant  as  our 
most  recent  observations  and  reflections. 
Consider  anew  this  passage  at  the  heart  of 
the  1948  “Amsterdam  Message”  from  the 
First  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches: 

.  .  .  We  are  divided  from  one  another  not  only 
in  matters  of  faith,  order  and  tradition,  but 
also  by  pride  of  nation,  class  and  race.  But 
Christ  has  made  us  His  own,  and  He  is  not 
divided.  In  seeking  Him,  we  find  one  another. 
Here  at  Amsterdam  we  have  committed  our¬ 
selves  afresh  to  Him,  and  have  covenanted 
with  one  another  in  constituting  this  World 
Council  of  Churches.  We  intend  to  stay 
together.  We  call  upon  Christian  congrega¬ 
tions  everywhere  to  endorse  and  fulfil  this 
covenant  in  their  relations  one  with  another. 
In  thankfulness  to  God,  we  commit  the  future 
to  Him. 

When  we  look  to  Christ,  we  see  the  world  as  it 
is  —  His  world,  to  which  he  came  and  for 
which  He  died.  It  is  filled  both  with  great 
hopes  and  also  with  disillusionment  and 


despair.  Some  nations  are  rejoicing  in  new 
freedom  and  peace,  some  are  bitter  because 
freedom  is  denied  them,  some  are  paralyzed 
by  division,  and  everywhere  there  is  an  under¬ 
tone  of  fear.  There  are  millions  who  are 
hungry,  millions  who  have  no  home,  no 
country  and  no  hope.  Over  all  mankind  there 
hangs  the  peril  of  total  war.  We  have  to  accept 
God’s  judgment  upon  us  for  our  share  in  the 
world’s  guilt.  Often  we  have  tried  to  serve 
God  and  mammon,  put  other  loyalties  before 
loyalty  to  Christ,  confused  the  Gospel  with 
our  own  economic  or  national  or  racial  inter¬ 
ests,  and  feared  war  more  than  we  have  hated 
it.  As  we  have  talked  with  one  another  here, 
we  have  begun  to  understand  how  our  sepa¬ 
ration  has  prevented  us  from  receiving  cor¬ 
rection  from  one  another  in  Christ.  And 
because  we  lacked  this  correction,  the  world 
has  often  heard  from  us  not  the  Word  of  God 
but  the  words  of  men. 

But  there  is  a  word  of  God  for  our  world.  It  is 
that  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of  the  living 
God,  Whose  will  for  it  is  wholly  good;  that  in 
Christ  Jesus,  His  incarnate  Word,  Who  lived 
and  died  and  rose  from  the  dead,  God  has 
broken  the  power  of  evil  once  for  all,  and 
opened  for  everyone  the  gate  into  freedom 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  on  all  human  history  and  every  human 
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deed  is  the  judgment  of  the  merciful  Christ; 
and  that  the  end  of  history  will  be  the 
triumph  of  His  Kingdom,  where  alone  we 
shall  understand  how  much  God  has  loved 
the  world.  This  is  God’s  unchanging  word  to 
the  world.  Millions  of  our  fellow  men  have 
never  heard  it.  As  we  are  met  here  from  many 
lands,  we  pray  God  to  stir  up  His  whole 
Church  to  make  this  Gospel  known  to  the 
whole  world  .  .  . 

One  wonders  why  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  write  additional  Messages  for 
successive  ecumenical  assemblies  and 
other  convocations.  The  thought  behind 
the  First  Assembly’s  Message  applies  as 
directly  and  speaks  as  urgently  to  the 
world’s  condition  following  Busan  2013 
as  ever  it  did  to  the  circumstances 
surrounding  Amsterdam  1948,  Evanston 
1954,  New  Delhi  1961,  Uppsala  1968, 
Nairobi  1975,  Vancouver  1983,  Canberra 
1991,  Harare  1998  or  Porto  Alegre 
2006. 

Reporting  on  the  10th  Assembly 

Practical  considerations  persuade  partici¬ 
pants  in  each  new  WCC  gathering  to 
send  up-to-date  “messages”,  attempting 
to  address  the  whole  world  by  stirring  up 
the  churches,  by  encouraging  “Christian 
congregations  everywhere  to  endorse 
and  fulfil”  those  recommendations 
adopted  by  their  representatives  on  the 
global  level. 

As  has  always  happened  after  a  WCC 
assembly,  an  official  report  is  in  process  of 
preparation.  The  major  documents  of  the 


10th  Assembly  will  be  published  with  an 
interpretive  introduction  by  the  general 
editor,  Dr  Erlinda  Senturias  of  the 
Philippines.  This  report  should  be  avail¬ 
able  in  print  from  WCC  Publications  by 
mid-2014. 

Meanwhile,  many  texts  associated  with 
Busan  are  to  be  found  on  the  Internet 
on  websites  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (http://www.oikoumene.org) 
and  the  10th  Assembly  (http:// 
wcc2013.info/en).  A  list  of  computer 
links  to  files  containing  Busan-related 
books  and  booklets,  speeches,  sermons 
and  greetings  to  the  10th  Assembly  are  to 
be  found  at  this  address: 

http:  /  /wcc201 3.info/en/ resources 

Among  the  publications  available  on 
the  assembly’s  website  are:  Hallelujah ,  the 
resource  book  for  services  of  common 
prayer;  The  Church ,  a  study  document 
supporting  the  search  for  consensus  on 
questions  of  ecclesiology;  Together  Towards 
Life ,  or  “TTL”,  a  reaffirmation  of  mission 
and  evangelism  as  a  task  of  churches 
engaged  in  the  ecumenical  movement; 
and  an  assortment  of  reports  and  WCC 
statements  on  unity,  the  economy,  inter¬ 
religious  cooperation  and  a  number  of 
public  issues  on  which  the  assembly 
spoke. 

Starting  Another  Chapter 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  significant 
single  set  of  decisions  made  by  a  WCC 
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assembly  consists  in  the  election  of  a 
new  central  committee  for  the  seven-year 
period  until  the  following  assembly 
Regional  and  confessional  presidents, 
forming  the  WCC  presidium,  also  are 
chosen.  At  Busan,  for  the  first  time,  four 
men  and  four  women  were  elected  as  the 
WCC  presidents. 

After  an  assembly  closes,  the  central 
committee  convenes  to  elect  its  modera¬ 
tor,  two  vice  moderators  and  the 
20-member  executive  committee  that  will 
meet  every  six  months  to  review  the 
council’s  work. 

Dr  Agnes  Abuom  of  the  Anglican  Church 
of  Kenya  is  both  the  first  woman  modera¬ 
tor,  and  the  first  moderator  from  Africa. 
Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima,  of 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  was  re-elected  as  vice-moderator, 
in  which  position  he  is  joined  by  Bishop 
Mary  Ann  Swenson  of  the  United  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  from  the  USA.  Together 
with  WCC  general  secretary  Olav  Fykse 
Tveit,  they  make  up  the  four  WCC 
“officers”. 

For  a  full  list  of  the  newly  elected  central 
committee,  see:  http://www.oikoumene 
.org/  en/about-us/organizational-structure/ 
central-committee /N  C032FIN  ALMembers 
oftheCentralCommitteeasElectedbythelOth 
Assembly.pdf 

And,  for  the  list  of  WCC  presidents,  see: 
http:  /  /www.oikoumene.org/  en/ about-us/ 
organizational-structure/presidents-officers 


The  WCC  leadership  is  researching  and 
discussing  the  conversations  and  deci¬ 
sions  of  Busan.  It  is  through  this  process 
that  plans  will  be  made  for  the  years 
ahead. 

A  Busan  Sampler 

This  issue  of  The  Ecumenical  Review  repre¬ 
sents  a  sampling  of  documents  that  will 
appear  in  the  full  report  of  the  10th 
Assembly.  To  use  a  term  beloved  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  chocolate-sellers  alike,  it  is  a 
“sampler”  offering  a  variety  of  delicacies 
intended  to  satisfy  without  satiating  the 
consumer.  (This  is  not  necessarily  to 
imply  that  satiation  will  come  with  the 
official  report.) 

The  content  of  this  issue  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive  but  is  intended  to  provide 
insights  into  assembly-goers’  attitudes 
toward  the  churches’  progress  toward 
unity,  toward  a  common  understanding  of 
the  church,  toward  openness  to  common 
mission  and  evangelism,  toward  an  under¬ 
standing  of  those  many  elements  that 
make  for  peace  with  justice.  Ecumenical 
Review ,  as  ever,  provides  a  space  where 
diverse  voices  may  be  raised,  and  heard. 

As  our  regular  readers  know,  the  theme  of 
the  10th  Assembly  has  been:  “God  of  life, 
lead  us  to  justice  and  peace.”  This  prayer  that 
God  may  lead  and  guide  us  promoted  the 
concept  of  pilgrimage  during  the  assembly, 
and  in  our  journeying  after  Busan.  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  pilgrimage  that  the  Message  of  this 
latest  assembly  concludes: 
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We  intend  to  move  together.  Challenged  by 
our  experiences  in  Busan,  we  challenge  all 
people  of  good  will  to  engage  their  God- 
given  gifts  in  transforming  actions. 

This  Assembly  calls  you  to  join  us  in 
pilgrimage. 


May  the  churches  be  communides  of  healing 
and  compassion,  and  may  we  seed  the  Good 
News  so  that  jusdce  will  grow  and  God’s  deep 
peace  rest  on  the  world. 
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Message  of  the  10th  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches, 

Busan  2013 

Join  the  Pilgrimage  of  Justice  and  Peace 

By  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God, 

the  dawn  from  on  high  will  break  upon  us, 

to  give  light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 

Luke  1:78-79 

Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers,  we  greet  you  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

We  gathered  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  at  the  10th  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (30  October— 8  November  2013).  Coming  from  345  member  churches  of  the 
fellowship  and  from  partner  organizations  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  we  joined  in 
prayer,  shared  stories  from  our  local  communities  and  took  to  heart  strong  messages  of 
agony  and  hope.  We  are  thankful  for  the  many  engaging  statements  released.  Our 
common  pilgrimage  traced  the  theme  “God  of  life,  lead  us  to  justice  and  peace.” 

In  the  city  of  Busan,  we  journeyed  together  on  a  road  of  transformation  —  we  pray  that 
as  we  are  being  transformed  ourselves,  God  will  make  us  instruments  of  peace.  Many 
of  us  travelled  to  other  parts  of  Korea  where  we  witnessed  the  open  wounds  of  a 
society  torn  by  conflict  and  division.  How  necessary  is  justice  for  peace;  reconciliation 
for  healing;  and  a  change  of  heart  for  the  world  to  be  made  whole!  We  were  encouraged 
by  the  active  and  committed  churches  we  encountered;  their  work  bears  bountiful  fruit. 

We  share  our  experience  of  the  search  for  unity  in  Korea  as  a  sign  of  hope  in  the  world. 
This  is  not  the  only  land  where  people  live  divided,  in  poverty  and  richness,  happiness 
and  violence,  welfare  and  war.  We  are  not  allowed  to  close  our  eyes  to  harsh  realities  or 
to  rest  our  hands  from  God’s  transforming  work.  As  a  fellowship,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  stands  in  solidarity  with  the  people  and  the  churches  in  the  Korean  peninsula, 
and  with  all  who  strive  for  justice  and  peace. 

God  our  Creator  is  the  source  of  all  life.  In  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  and  by  the  mercy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  we,  as  a  communion  of  the  children  of  God,  move  together  towards 
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the  fulfillment  of  the  Kingdom.  Seeking  grace  from  God  we  are  called,  in  our  diversity, 
to  be  just  stewards  of  God’s  Creation.  This  is  the  vision  of  the  New  Heaven  and  Earth, 
where  Christ  will  “fill  all  in  all”  (Eph  E23). 

We  live  in  a  time  of  global  crises.  Economic,  ecological,  socio-political  and  spiritual 
challenges  confront  us.  In  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  in  suffering  and 
persecution,  how  precious  is  the  gift  of  hope  from  the  Risen  Lord!  By  the  flame  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts,  we  pray  to  Christ  to  brighten  the  world:  for  his  light  to  turn  our 
whole  beings  to  caring  for  the  whole  of  creation  and  to  affirm  that  all  people  are  created 
in  God’s  image.  Listening  to  voices  that  often  come  from  the  margins,  let  us  all  share 
lessons  of  hope  and  perseverance.  Let  us  recommit  ourselves  to  work  for  liberation  and 
to  act  in  solidarity.  May  the  illuminating  Word  of  God  guide  us  on  our  journey. 

We  intend  to  move  together.  Challenged  by  our  experiences  in  Busan,  we  challenge  all 
people  of  good  will  to  engage  their  God-given  gifts  in  transforming  actions. 

This  Assembly  calls  you  to  join  us  in  pilgrimage. 

May  the  churches  be  communities  of  healing  and  compassion,  and  may  we  seed  the 
Good  News  so  that  justice  will  grow  and  God’s  deep  peace  rest  on  the  world. 

Blessed  are  they  who  observe  justice, 
who  do  righteousness  at  all  times ! 

Psalm  106:3 

God  of  life,  lead  us  to  justice  and  peace! 
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North-South  Unity  Train 

A  Poem  from  Busan 


Lucy  Wambui  Warner u  and  Dissi  Obanda 

Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa  and  Eavington  United  Church,  Nairobi 

[<( North-South  Unity  Train  *  was  inspired  by  the  10th  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  Busan,  and  by  the  Korean  peninsula  in  its  current  state  of  division.  Prior  to  the  assembly,  a  Peace 
Train  was  organised  to  carry  some  of  the  participants  from  capitals  of  western  Europe  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

Unity  in  all  its forms  is  a  traditional  concern  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  One  of  the  proud  traditions 
in  Korean  culture  is  the  madang,  the  central  courtyard  of  a  humble  household  or  royal palace  in  which 
people  congregate  and  come  to  know  one  another.  The  Busan  Assembly  adapted  this  concept  to  its  own 
gathering,  and  one  of  the  main  spaces  for  encounter  was  the  Madang  Hall. 

Dissi  Obanda  and  Lucy  Wambui  Waweru  of  Kenya  were  last  published  by  The  Ecumenical  Review 
in  October  2010,  when  their  poem  “ The  Winds  of  Crete ”  appeared  in  an  issue  on  the  2009 plenary 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. ] 

One  heart 
One  voice 
One  song 

Little  caterpillar  descended  into  the  madang’  to  transform 
Eager  to  join  the  North-  South  Unity  train 
For  Peace  and  Justice’s  sake 
Going  for 
One  heart 
One  voice 
One  song. 

Little  caterpillar  left  their  cocoons 
Where  curled  up  together  with  only  their  likeness 
Living  rather  oblivious 
To  the  rift  beyond  their  cosy  walls 
But  with  hope  in  one  hand 
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Faith  in  the  other 
And  a  true  calling  in  the  heart 
Caterpillar  transcended  boundaries 
And  descended  into  the  madang’  to  transform 
To  help  tear  down  the  wall 
To  join  the  North-South  Unity  train 
For  Peace  and  Justice’s  sake 
For  One  heart 
One  voice 
One  song. 

Little  caterpillar  stepped  out 
To  spin  cords  that  hope  to  bind 
love  set  asunder 
60  years  and  more 

Litde  caterpillar  wriggled  out  of  their  furry  coats 
Shedding  varying  colour,  creed,  race,  tribe  and  tongue 
Together  unfolding  their  wings 
Where  they  were  hid 

And  there  displaying  a  brilliant  orange  in  unison 
In  concert  they  shook  their  feet 

Leaving  the  dust  of  historical  wars  to  bury  alongside  disintegrating  cocoon  walls 

And  with  the  stretching  of  their  minds 
The  broadening  of  their  horizons 
The  newfound  freedom  to  think  beyond  closed  doors 
They  mounted  into  the  winds  of  change 
Now  butterflies 
Departed  the  madang’ 

Driving  the  North-South  Unity  train 
Leading  to  Justice  for  Peace’s  sake 
Butterflies  a-flutter  now 
With 

One  heart 
One  voice 
And  One  song. 
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Public  Issues  Statements  adopted 

by  the  10th  Assembly 

The  10th  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meetingfrom  30  October  to  8  November  201 3, 
adopted  a  series  of  statements  on  public  issues,  setting  policy  for  the  WCC  and  communicating  its 
positions  to  the  churches,  international  community  and  world  at  large.  These  statements  will  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Assembly  report,  to  be  released  in  2014.  Their  texts  are  also  available  through  the  Internet 
site  of  the  assembly:  http://wcc2013.info/en/resources/documents 

The  following  statements  were  discussed  in  both  the  Public  Issues  Committee  and  the 
business  plenary  of  the  10th  Assembly  in  Busan: 

1.  The  Public  Issues  Committee  (PIC)  was  mandated  in  the  first  day’s  business 
plenary  to  work  on  draft  proposals  of  four  statements  prepared  in  advance 
through  a  series  of  consultations  and  reflections  as  originally  endorsed  by  the 
central  committee  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  their  meetings  of  September  2012  and  March  2013,  respectively. 
These  were: 

1)  Statement  on  politicization  of  religion  and  rights  of  religious  minorities 

2)  Statement  on  human  rights  of  stateless  people 

3)  Statement  on  peace  and  reunification  of  the  Korean  Peninsula 

4)  Statement  on  the  way  to  just  peace 

2.  In  addition  to  these,  the  assembly  also  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
executive  committee,  at  its  meeting  held  on  28—29  October  2013,  to  consider  the 
following  additional  items: 

1)  Statement  on  the  presence  and  witness  of  Christians  in  the  Middle  East 

2)  Minute  on  the  situation  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo 

3)  Minute  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian  genocide 

On  31  October,  in  the  business  plenary,  the  PIC  introduced  to  the  assembly  a  draft 
statement  on  politicization  of  religion  and  rights  of  religious  minorities. 

The  First  Report  of  the  PIC  was  presented  in  the  business  plenary  on  1  November. 

3.  The  Public  Issues  Committee  received  22  new  proposals  within  the  stipulated 
24-hour  time  frame  after  the  announcement  of  the  proposals  in  the  first  business 
plenary  session,  and  these  were  reviewed  by  the  PIC.  As  not  all  of  them  met  with 
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the  stipulated  criteria,  the  PIC  decided  to  recommend  to  the  10th  Assembly  the 
following  statements  as  public  issues  actions: 

1)  Statement  on  the  current  critical  situation  of  Abeyi  in  South  Sudan 

2)  Statement  on  nuclear  energy  and  Asia  Pacific  maritime  militarization 

3)  Resolution  asking  the  US  to  engage  in  direct,  unrestricted,  meaningful 
dialogue  with  the  Cuban  government  regarding  travel  restrictions  and 
financial  blockade  against  Cuba  etc. 

4)  Minute  on  Indigenous  Peoples’  rights  to  ecological  justice,  self- 
determination  and  an  economy  of  life 

The  proposals  below  also  were  received,  and  the  PIC  referred  these  for  appropriate 
actions  by  the  general  secretary  and  the  CCIA.  Several  of  these  proposals  are  within  the 
remit  of  certain  other  mandated  statements,  and  the  PIC  has  therefore  decided  to 
incorporate  those  concerns  within  those  statements  .  .  . 

1)  Resolution  requesting  the  release  of  Oscar  Lopez  Rivera,  Puerto  Rican  in  a  US 
prison:  the  PIC  decided  that  this  proposal  be  referred  to  the  general  secretary,  so 
that  a  letter  of  concern  might  be  sent,  and  other  appropriate  actions  taken,  through 
the  CCIA. 

2)  A  Statement  on  helping  to  build  a  just  peace  by  strengthening  communications 
rights:  is  to  be  included  in  the  existing  Just  Peace  statement  and  to  be  sent  to  the 
central  committee  for  consideration  by  the  communications  committee. 

3)  A  Statement  on  peace  against  Asia  Pacific  maritime  militarization:  the  PIC  decided 
that  this  proposal  be  combined  with  a  statement  proposed  on  a  nuclear  energy-free 
world. 

4)  A  Resolution  on  asking  the  UN  to  take  action  on  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Haiti: 
it  was  noted  that  action  has  already  been  taken  by  the  UN  and  a  resolution  would 
therefore  be  inappropriate  at  this  time.  The  central  committee  is  asked  to  follow 
this  situation  closely  and  respond  accordingly. 

5)  A  Statement  on  the  injustice  of  US  policy  and  practices  in  prisons  and  military 
actions:  this  did  not  meet  the  necessary  criteria,  but  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
for  future  reference  by  the  PIC  of  central  committee. 

6)  A  Minute  on  the  witness  of  churches  in  an  Islamic  extremist  context:  the  concerns 
will  be  included  in  the  statement  on  politicization  of  religion  and  rights  of  religious 
minorities. 

7)  A  Statement  on  steps  towards  a  nuclear-free  world:  is  to  be  included  in  the 
statement  on  building  a  nuclear-free  world  and  Asia  Pacific  maritime  militarization. 

8)  Reference  to  the  ‘Allah”  issue  in  Malaysia:  is  to  be  included  in  the  Statement  on 
politicization  of  religion. 
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9)  A  need  for  strong  collaboration  between  the  WCC  and  ACT  on  ecology:  this  was 
not  a  specific  proposal  meeting  the  criteria. 

10)  A  Statement  or  Minute  concerning  persons  of  African  descent:  this  did  not  meet 
the  necessary  criteria. 

11)  Sexual  minorities:  this  did  not  meet  the  necessary  criteria  but  will  be  kept  in 
consideration  for  future  reference  by  the  PIC  of  central  committee. 

12)  A  Statement  on  witness  to  the  human  rights  of  people  with  disabilities  —  referred 
to  the  PIC  of  central  committee  for  further  study  and  preparation  of  a  statement 
because  there  was  insufficient  information  presented  at  this  time. 

13)  A  Statement  on  nuclear  issues:  is  to  be  included  in  a  statement  on  building  a 
nuclear-free  world  and  Asia  Pacific  maritime  militarization. 

14)  A  Statement  on  climate  change:  is  referred  back  to  the  business  plenary  for 
inclusion  as  a  minute. 

15)  A  Statement  on  alteration  in  the  Constitution  of  Japan  on  freedom  of  religion:  did 
not  meet  the  necessary  criteria,  with  insufficient  information  for  consideration  at 
this  time. 

16)  A  Statement  on  Dalit  Christians  and  Dalit  Muslims  in  India:  did  not  meet  the 
necessary  criteria. 

17)  A  Statement  on  West  Papua:  did  not  meet  the  necessary  criteria.  The  executive 
committee  issued  a  statement  recently. 

18)  A  Statement  on  disabilities  and  accessibility  at  this  WCC  assembly  meeting:  was 
referred  to  the  business  committee  at  this  meeting. 

Based  on  the  discussions  and  suggestions  during  the  business  plenary  and  subsequent 

discussion  between  the  moderator  of  the  PIC  and  delegates  from  Denmark,  the  PIC 

decided  to  add  an  additional  item  on  the  agenda,  being  a  Minute  on  Climate  Justice,  as 

they  had  already  submitted  the  proposal  within  the  stipulated  timeframe. 

Therefore  the  PIC  recommends  that  a  Minute  on  climate  justice  also  be  adopted. 

4.  The  PIC  therefore  proposes  the  following  public  statements: 

1  Statement  on  the  politicization  of  religion  and  rights  of  religious 
minorities 

2  Statement  on  the  human  rights  of  stateless  people 

3  Statement  on  peace  and  reunification  of  the  Korean  Peninsula 

4  Statement  on  the  way  to  just  peace 

5  Minute  on  the  situation  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo 

6  Statement  affirming  the  presence  and  witness  of  Christians  in  the 
Middle  East 
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7  Minute  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian  genocide 

8  Statement  on  the  current  critical  situation  of  Abeyi  in  South  Sudan 

9  Statement  on  moving  towards  a  nuclear-free  world 

10  Resolution  on  urging  improved  United  States-Cuba  relations  and  the 
lifting  of  economic  sanctions 

11  Minute  on  Indigenous  Peoples 

12  Minute  on  climate  change 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  statement  on  Moving  Towards  a  Nuclear  Free 
World  did  not  achieve  consensus  in  the  PIC. 
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30  October  201 3 

“I  tell  you,  many  mil  come  from  east  and  west,  and  will  eat  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven Matthew  8:1 1  //Luke  13:29 

While  thinking  about  what  to  share  with  you  today  in  this  brief  speech  of  accountabil¬ 
ity,  reflection  and  challenge,  I  let  myself  be  guided  by  a  series  of  questions,  and  I  took 
it  in  a  very  personal  sense.  My  first  thoughts  refer  to  the  sense  of  an  assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

I.  What  Is  the  Meaning  of  Our  Common  Walk  as  a  Fellowship  of 
Churches  from  Porto  Alegre  to  Busan? 

We  are  experiencing  the  reality  of  those  words  of  Jesus  mentioned  above  that  can  be 
found  in  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  (Matthew  8:11,  Luke  13:29).  If  we  take  as 
the  point  of  reference  the  Holy  Land,  where  Jesus  spoke  to  his  disciples,  we  move  from 
the  west  to  the  east  as  we  move  from  Porto  Alegre  to  Busan.  Furthermore,  we  move 
also  from  the  south  to  the  north.  We  move  from  one  side  of  the  globe  to  another,  in  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  term. 

We  are  gathered  here  as  a  global  community.  Earlier  today,  in  the  opening  session,  we 
heard  testimonies  of  young  people.  Let  me  highlight  the  strong  meaning  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  given  by  Thomas  Kang,  a  young  Brazilian  who  served  as  a  steward  in  our  last 
assembly  in  Porto  Alegre.  Thomas’s  forefathers  are  from  Korea.  His  father  is  from 
North  Korea  and  his  mother  is  from  the  South.  Bottom-line,  we  have  come  from  all 
corners  of  the  globe  and  we  are  now  inserted  in  the  Korean  reality,  along  with  our 
sisters  and  brothers  of  this  nation,  to  witness  the  faith  that  unites  us  as  a  global 
community. 
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It  is  also  appropriate  that,  from  the  outset,  we  express  our  gratitude  to  the  churches  in 
Korea  and  to  the  sisters  and  brothers  who  have  welcomed  us  and  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  to  prepare  this  unique  ecumenical  event.  I  was  born  in  Porto  Alegre,  where 
the  headquarters  of  my  church,  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  in 
Brazil,  also  may  be  found.  For  me,  our  passage  from  Brazil  to  Korea  has  a  personal 
dimension  of  much  significance. 

One  year  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  churches  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  in 
Busan  and  Seoul,  and  to  have  contact  with  local  and  national  committees,  as  well  as  with 
church  leaders.  I  could  experience  their  hospitality  and  witnessed  the  great  expectation 
and  diligence  with  which  they  were  preparing  themselves  to  receive  us.  They  have  made 
significant  amounts  of  human,  technical,  logistical  and  financial  resources  available  for 
this  assembly.  Thank  you  so  much. 

The  fact  that  we  have  come  from  all  corners  of  the  world  has  significant  dimensions.  It 
is  in  itself  a  testimony  to  the  diversity  in  the  body  of  Christ.  Let  us  look  around  us  and 
witness  our  colourful  ecumenical  mosaic.  We  speak  so  many  different  languages.  At  no 
time  do  we  express  so  deeply  the  meaning  and  strength  of  our  fellowship  as  when  we 
gather  and  pray,  each  in  his  or  her  own  tongue,  the  prayer  that  our  Lord  Jesus  taught  us 
himself,  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

But  our  diversity  is  wider  than  the  differences  among  our  languages.  We  represent 
different  ethnicities,  cultures,  traditions  and  denominations  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
WCC  has  historically  valued  the  participation  of  women,  indigenous  peoples,  people 
with  disabilities  and  youth.  In  this  sense,  it  has  developed  a  number  of  programmes, 
always  seeking  greater  inclusivity  and  the  overcoming  of  discriminatory  practices.  The 
gifts,  so  abundant  among  us,  are  very  diverse.  An  assembly  like  the  one  we  are  now 
holding  is  a  celebration  of  diversity. 

And  yet,  our  diversity  does  not  restrain  us  from  building  and  seeking  unity.  Quite  the 
contrary!  The  ecumenical  dream  sees  diversity  as  richness,  by  which  we  complement 
each  other.  Indeed,  we  also  correct  each  other,  or  at  least  we  should  be  open  to  that 
possibility  while  searching  for  better  complementarities  and  better  expressions  of  unity. 
For,  as  occurred  among  the  disciples  of  Christ  (Mark  10:35—45),  we  are  not  immune  to 
the  temptation  to  consider  what  is  “ours”  as  something  superior  to  what  different 
people  bring  with  them. 

We  are  subject  to  the  temptation  of  power,  as  well.  Throughout  history  this  temptation 
has  marked  several  levels  of  relations  among  people  and  nations  and  has  led  humanity 
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to  sinful  practices  such  as  racism,  patriarchy,  economic  exploitation  and  multiple  forms 
of  exclusion  and  oppression,  not  forgetting  sinful  competition  among  churches  and 
religions  -  sometimes  to  the  extreme  of  using  physical  violence,  war  and  terror.  Our 
ecumenical  commitment  also  becomes  concrete  in  the  shape  of  penitence. 

Despite  all  that,  in  the  ecumenical  movement  we  want  to  affirm  diversity  as  being 
expressive  of  the  fact  that  we  complement  each  other.  We  are  called  to  discover  and 
rediscover  again  and  again  how  this  diversity  enriches  us  as  a  Christian  family.  This  is 
why  we  are  here  today.  In  the  search  for  a  better  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
we  have  to  acknowledge  our  neighbours’  gifts,  experiences  and  convictions.  They  can 
make  us  more  authentic  and  more  faithful  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  also  want  to 
keep  an  open  mind  towards  possible  corrections  that  our  sisters  and  brothers  might 
point  out  to  us,  as  we  listen  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  we  often  live  very  far  from  these  ideals.  In  our  midst 
there  is  still  space  for  the  spirit  of  competition  to  reign.  But  competition  was  not  the 
ideal  that  guided  those  who  preceded  us  in  the  ecumenical  journey,  when  in  Amster¬ 
dam  (1948)  they  stated  the  firm  intention  to  stay  together.  It  is  on  behalf  of  such 
ideals  that  our  churches  and  organizations  appointed  us  as  their  delegates  and  their 
representatives.  And  it  is  these  ideals  that  we  are  called  to  preserve  and  follow.  In  this 
sense,  this  assembly,  as  the  preceding  ones,  will  dedicate  space  for  the  study,  discus¬ 
sion  and  adoption  of  a  new  statement  on  the  theme  of  unity,  underlining  our  core 
commitment. 

The  aposde  gives  a  sustained  theological  foundation  to  our  commitment  to  unity.  It  is 
the  most  fundamental  element  that  directs  us:  “There  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through  all  and  in  all”  (Eph. 
4:5-6). 

When  contemplating  diversity,  along  with  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  apostle  employs 
a  rich  picture  of  the  body  that  has  many  members,  constituting  one  single  body  (1 
Corinthians  12:12).  In  this  sense,  an  ecumenical  assembly  is  also  and  foremost  a 
celebration  of  unity,  a  unity  that  we  already  have  in  Christ  and,  being  faithful  to  Christ, 
we  wish  to  seek  today  with  even  more  intensity  in  the  reality  of  our  churches. 

Finally,  the  Bible  verse  that  was  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  reflection  leads  us  to  a 
more  profound  and  eschatological  dimension,  namely,  the  promise  of  God  to  congre¬ 
gate  us  around  the  table  in  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  patriarchs  and,  we  may  add, 
the  apostles,  in  the  presence  of  God.  This  promise,  the  prospect  of  future  reality, 
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anticipates  that  reality,  albeit  incompletely  by  our  divisions,  yet  effectively  when  we 
gather  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  worship  the  triune  God  and  listen  to  God’s  voice.  For 
this  reason  we  are  gathered  here. 

II.  What  Has  Marked  This  Period  since  the  Last  Assembly  of  the  WCC? 

In  various  ways  this  has  been  a  period  of  transition.  I  begin  by  mentioning  the  inter¬ 
national  financial  crisis,  caused  by  irresponsible  practices,  even  criminal  ones,  of  pow¬ 
erful  economic  sectors  in  developed  countries,  countries  which  through  political 
measures  of  a  so-called  liberalization  have  renounced  the  good  practices  of  public 
regulation  of  these  sectors  and  their  economic  interests.  I  mention  the  financial  crisis 
not  because  I  consider  this  the  most  important  aspect  of  this  era  in  relation  to  the  WCC, 
but  primarily  because  it  has  affected  profoundly  the  world  economic  order.  All  over  the 
world,  crowds  were  led  to  increased  unemployment  and  hunger.  Multitudes  were  driven 
into  despair.  And,  as  a  consequence,  the  crisis  also  affected  the  financial  sustainability  of 
many  churches  and  their  capacity  to  support  ecumenical  organizations  around  the 
world,  and  thus  also  the  WCC. 

Despite  several  efforts  implemented  by  the  administration  of  the  WCC  that,  with  the 
valuable  collaboration  of  the  members  of  the  governance  bodies,  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  churches  fulfilling  their  duty  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Council, 
the  total  amount  received  by  membership  fees  constantly  declined  during  this  period. 
When  we  considered,  in  addition,  the  adverse  exchange  rate  reached  by  the  Swiss  franc, 
the  administration  and  the  governance  bodies  were  compelled  to  undertake  constant 
adjustments,  including  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  officers  and  employees,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  capacity  to  develop  established  programmes.  This  is  certainly  not  the  most 
stimulating  framework  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  programmatic  work  of  the 
WCC.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  some  churches  have  felt  obliged  to  take  the  decision 
not  to  send  a  representative  to  this  assembly,  despite  the  subsidy  offered  by  the  WCC. 

Nevertheless,  thanks  to  administrative  measures  taken  and  to  the  dedication  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  staff,  to  whom  we  are  deeply  grateful,  it  was  possible  to  maintain  a  stable 
financial  situation  in  the  WCC.  However,  the  question  remains  for  the  churches  to 
answer:  to  what  extent  do  they  wish  and  are  they  willing  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
WCC  as  a  non-renounceable  part  of  their  commitment  towards  the  ecumenical  cause? 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  in  this  period  was  to  find  a  solution  to  the  growing  deficit 
in  the  Pension  Fund  of  the  WCC,  with  no  prospect  that  the  trend  could  be  reversed. 
The  transition  towards  a  private  pension  plan,  with  full  respect  towards  the  acquired 
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rights  of  the  participants  of  the  pension  fund,  and  a  project  that  aims  to  development 
further  the  real  estate  available  at  the  Ecumenical  Centre  in  Geneva,  through  new 
construction,  offers  us  perspective  and  a  belief  that  a  permanent  solution  to  this  acute 
problem  can  be  reached. 

We  also  experienced  a  succession  in  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  WCC  in  this  period 
between  Porto  Alegre  and  Busan.  Samuel  Kobia  was  succeeded  by  Olav  Fykse  Tveit  as 
WCC  general  secretary.  Both  have  served  the  WCC  with  diligence  and  great  personal 
dedication.  Both  had  to  face  great  challenges.  Both  sought  close  contact  with  the 
churches  and  the  ecumenical  bodies.  To  both  alike,  brothers  of  ours,  I  would  like  to 
express  here  today  the  gratitude  of  the  central  committee  and  of  the  WCC  at  large  for 
their  service  to  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Another  transition  in  progress  is  deeper  and  wider  than  the  ones  I  have  already 
mentioned.  It  is  related  to  the  changes  in  the  global  religious  landscape.  In  Porto  Alegre 
we  already  had  begun  to  speak  about  the  changing  religious  landscape  in  today’s  world. 
Over  the  last  decades  we  have  witnessed  on  a  global  scale  a  growing  religious  mobility 
and  fragmentation.  With  regard  to  Christianity,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  progressive 
shift  of  Christianity’s  centre  of  gravity  to  the  East  and  to  the  South.  There  is  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  Christians  in  many  Western  countries,  particularly  in  Europe,  with 
consequent  withdrawal  of  significant  portions  of  the  population  from  religious  insti¬ 
tutions  due  to  the  continuous  process  of  secularization,  or  as  inheritance  of  an  atheistic 
education  in  past  decades.  (In  the  Middle  East,  due  to  conflict  in  the  region  and  a 
consequent  emergence  of  an  adverse  climate  towards  Christianity  in  many  places,  there 
has  been  a  strong  diminishing  of  the  number  of  Christians,  which  is  cause  for  profound 
concern.)  In  contrast  to  these  diminishing  numbers  in  some  regions,  the  number  of 
Christians  has  been  increasing  steadily,  in  some  cases  explosively,  in  Asia  and  in  Africa. 

Pentecostalism  has  grown  considerably,  although  as  a  very  fragmented  movement,  and 
has  established  itself  as  one  of  the  great  streams  of  the  Christian  faith  today,  not 
sufficiently  represented  in  the  WCC,  as  yet.  A  growing  number  of  these  churches  are 
showing  interest  in  WCC  membership  or  at  least  seeking  dialogue  with  us.  Still,  it  is  clear 
that  the  WCC  is  today  less  representative  of  world  Christianity  than  it  was  when  it  was 
founded,  or  at  least  than  in  1961  when  the  WCC  welcomed  the  affiliation  of  many 
Orthodox  churches. 

One  way  in  which  the  WCC  has  tried  to  respond  to  this  challenge  was  the  establishment, 
along  with  other  partners,  of  an  expanded  space  for  meeting,  spiritual  exchange  and 
dialogue.  At  the  assembly  in  Harare  (1998),  the  general  secretary  Konrad  Raiser, 
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inspired  by  the  document  approved  there  called  “Common  Understanding  and  Vision 
of  the  WCC”,  suggested  the  creation  of  a  forum  for  encounter  and  dialogue  that  would 
go  beyond  the  institutional  boundaries  of  the  Council.  Some  years  later  the  Global 
Christian  Forum  was  established  as  a  space  in  which  Christians  from  a  wide  range  of 
Christianity  could  meet,  foster  mutual  respect  and  address  common  challenges 
together.  So  far,  the  GCF  has  held  two  global  meetings,  the  first  one  in  Limuru,  Kenya 
(2007),  and  the  second  one  in  Manado,  Indonesia  (2011). 

In  another  significant  ground-breaking  initiative,  the  WCC,  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue  and  the  World  Evangelical  Alliance  approved  in  2011  a  joint 
statement  entitled  “Christian  Witness  in  a  Multi-religious  World”.  A  recent  exploratory 
meeting  convened  by  the  Global  Christian  Forum  has  suggested  that  these  bodies,  and 
also  the  World  Pentecostal  Fellowship,  undertake  an  effort  to  elaborate  a  similar  docu¬ 
ment  with  guidelines  for  the  relationship  between  churches  under  a  tentative  title  of 
“Christian  Witness  in  a  World  of  Multiple  Christian  Families  of  Faith”. 

26.  Initiatives  such  as  the  GCF  should  not  be  seen  as  nor  develop  into  an  alternative  to 
the  WCC.  A  memorandum  of  understanding  signed  between  both  expresses  the 
common  understanding  that  they  play  a  complementary  role  to  each  other.  The  WCC 
remains  as  a  privileged  instrument  of  the  wider  ecumenical  movement.  In  light  of  the 
expressive  religious  mobility,  along  with  the  sometimes  negative  experience  of  so-called 
“historic”  churches,  there  has  arisen  the  temptation  for  these  churches  to  view  their 
ecumenical  commitment  as  secondary  and  to  redirect  their  efforts  towards  their  own 
internal  consolidation,  be  it  centred  on  doctrinal  or  institutional  issues.  This  state  of 
affairs  may  also  be  attributed  to  a  sentiment  of  disenchantment  of  some  churches  with 
the  difficulty  they  experience  in  advancing  the  ecumenical  programme  towards  unity.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  an  assembly  like  this  one  is  also  a  highly  auspicious  and  needed  occasion 
to  restate  the  ecumenical  goal  of  the  churches,  a  goal  that  is  even  more  urgent  when  one 
looks  at  the  current  fragmentation  of  Christianity.  Fragmentation  is  not  an  invitation  to 
strengthen  confessional  fortresses,  but  a  challenge  to  deepen  the  ecumenical  commit¬ 
ment,  not  to  weaken  it.  If  the  commitment  to  unity  is  neglected,  the  church  suffers  from 
loss  of  credibility  and  strength  in  its  witness.  Thus,  perseverance  in  ecumenical  coopera¬ 
tion  is  a  form  of  resistance  in  a  world  in  which  faith  becomes  increasingly  a  commodity 
in  a  “religious  market”. 

III.  With  So  Many  Changes  . . .  Everything  Is  New? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  definitely  no.  We  have  a  beautiful  history  behind  us  and 
we  continue  to  recognize  the  continuity  of  it. 
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Luke  beautifully  characterizes  those  who  follow  Jesus  as  those  who  belong  to  “the  way” 
(Acts  9:2).  We  constantly  refer  to  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  journey.  This  is  quite 
appropriate.  A  well-known  proverb  states  that  a  journey  of  a  thousand  steps  begins  with 
the  first  step.  Thank  God,  we  no  longer  need  to  take  the  first  step.  Before  we  came  on 
the  scene,  the  ecumenical  movement  already  had  taken,  before  us,  a  good  number  of 
steps  which  led  to  today. 

In  my  address  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  central  committee,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  the  legacy  of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  ecumenical  journey  and 
in  the  history  of  the  WCC.  We  know  that  our  roots  come  from  major  ecumenical  world 
conferences  of  the  first  decades  of  the  last  century:  Mission,  Edinburgh  (1910);  Life 
and  Work,  Stockholm  (1925);  Faith  and  Order,  Lausanne  (1927).  And  one  should  also 
add  as  an  integral  part  of  our  history  the  work  on  Christian  Education. 

All  these  streams  have  come  together  at  different  times  either  creating  or  joining  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  they  are  still  indispensable  pillars  of  our  ecumenical 
endeavour.  Or  can  we  actually  picture  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  as  such  without  any  of  these  currents? 

Without  the  emphasis  on  Christian  education,  mission  would  lose  its  focus  and  distort 
the  witness  of  the  gospel.  Without  diakonia,  both  mission  and  Christian  education 
would  degenerate  into  ventures  without  credibility.  Without  theological  reflection  and 
doctrinal  dialogue,  Christian  advocacy  would  become  random.  Finally,  without  mission 
and  diakonia,  theological  reflection  and  dialogue  on  doctrine  would  become  an  abstract 
and  artificial  effort. 

Thus,  even  if  for  good  reasons  at  different  times  and  in  diverse  contexts,  with  particular 
gifts  and  abilities,  we  can  and  we  must  make  distinctions  and  deal  specifically  with 
doctrine,  Christian  education,  mission  and  diakonia,  we  must  always  avoid  false  dichoto¬ 
mies,  as  if  one  of  these  currents  were  more  important  than  others.  We  have  a  holistic 
view  of  the  Christian  faith  and  a  holistic  view  of  the  ecumenical  journey.  And  we  hope 
that  it  may  always  be  moved  by  the  love  of  God.  For  love,  as  we  have  learnt  from  Jesus, 
the  apostles  and  the  scriptures,  is  above  all.  Without  it,  everything  will  be  in  vain  (1  Cor. 
13).  In  fact,  without  love,  even  with  a  faith  that  could  move  mountains,  we  are  nothing 
(vs.  2). 

In  our  last  central  committee  meeting,  in  Crete,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  harvest 
several  documents  that  are  fruits  of  the  work  done  over  the  last  years  in  different  areas 
and  will  also  take  a  significant  part  of  our  attention  during  this  assembly. 
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Thus,  the  central  committee  received  and  recommended  to  the  churches  for  “study  and 
formal  response”  the  document  “The  Church:  Towards  a  Common  Vision”.  The 
document  elaborates  impulses  arising  from  a  well-known  fundamental  document  of  the 
WCC,  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”,  and  the  reactions  to  it. 

The  central  committee  also  adopted  the  document  “Together  towards  Life:  Mission  and 
Evangelism  in  changing  Landscapes”  and  recommended  it  as  a  ground  material  for  this 
meeting  in  Busan. 

One  of  the  central  themes  of  this  assembly  is  expressed  in  the  word  “peace”.  The 
commitment  to  just  peace,  a  peace  allied  to  justice,  has  been  part  of  the  life  of  the  WCC 
since  its  creation.  When  we  met  at  the  Porto  Alegre  Assembly,  we  were  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence,  which  generated  a  large  number  of 
initiatives  in  our  churches.  The  process  culminated  with  the  International  Ecumenical 
Peace  Convocation,  held  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  May  2011.  The  call  to  peace  with 
justice  issued  by  that  conference,  in  a  world  so  troubled  by  violence  and  war,  is  of  great 
value  and  will  also  take  a  central  part  in  this  assembly. 

Therefore,  when  we  define  the  ecumenical  journey  as  a  process  of  holistic  approach  to 
our  calling  as  followers  of  Christ,  the  currents  that  came  together  to  form  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  continue  to  be  vivid  as  we  develop  our  programs.  For  we  are 
constantly  inspired  by  the  description  of  the  experience  of  faith  of  the  primitive 
community,  “They  devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles’  teaching  and  to  fellowship,  to 
the  breaking  of  bread  and  to  prayer”  (Acts  2:42). 

IV.  If  We  Compare  Today  with  Past  Times,  Hasn't  the  WCC  Lost  Its 
Prophetic  Voice? 

It  seems  beyond  doubt  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  not  had  more 
attention  from  the  secular  media  of  the  kind  it  had  in  the  past;  for  example,  the 
spotlight  that  fell  upon  the  WCC  when  it  implemented  the  Programme  to  Combat 
Racism  or  the  Human  Rights  Programme  which  supported  people  who  were  widely 
persecuted  by  military  dictatorships,  particularly  in  Latin  America  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s. 

The  panorama  of  international  relations  in  a  globalized  world  has  helped  attract  the 
notice  of  the  media  to  other  scenarios  in  which  the  WCC  cannot  easily  play  a  role  of 
great  visibility.  In  spite  the  efforts  of  the  communication  department  to  inform  the 
public  extensively  about  the  WCC,  many  statements  on  peace,  for  example,  are  easily 
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placed  in  the  background  by  media,  while  images  of  terror  attacks  and  ventures  of  war 
take  up  most  of  the  attention. 

We  might  also  ask  ourselves  self-critically  if  we  have  given  enough  attention  to  the 
perverse  mechanisms  of  the  global  economic  order,  which  were  so  evident  in  the 
international  financial  crisis  and  its  tragic  consequences  for  the  people  of  the  world.  Or 
if  we  have  been  clear  enough  in  calling  to  overcome  extreme  poverty  in  the  world,  a 
target  perfectly  doable  if  there  were  a  clear  policy  and  international  effort  in  this 
direction.  Resources  far  below  those  routinely  allocated  to  armaments  and  warlike 
confrontations  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

Still,  it  would  be  hasty  and  erroneous  to  affirm  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
has  lost  its  prophetic  voice.  At  each  meeting  of  the  central  committee,  the  executive 
committee  or  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  not  to 
mention  our  own  Assemblies  and  the  statements  issued  by  the  general  secretary,  the 
WCC  has  issued  statements  and  minutes  about  major  issues  of  public  importance. 
One  might  even  wonder  if  the  high  number  of  subjects  touched  does  not  dissipate 
the  public  interest  in  our  voice.  But  at  each  meeting  we  have  also  experienced  how 
difficult  it  is  to  put  aside  any  of  the  many  pressing  matters  of  concern  to  our 
fellowship. 

However,  in  recent  times  we  have  had  significant  opportunities  in  which  the  WCC’s 
prophetic  voice  did  become  audible.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  And  allow  me  to 
start  with  one  example  from  my  country,  Brazil. 

In  2011,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  WCC  general  secretary  Tveit,  we  delivered  to 
the  Brazilian  public  prosecutor  of  the  republic  a  set  of  thousands  of  documents  related 
to  military  lawsuits  against  political  prisoners  in  Brazil  during  the  military  dictatorship 
(1964—1985).  The  files  were  kept  safe  for  decades  in  the  archives  of  the  WCC,  in 
Geneva.  These  processes  had  testimonies  of  the  defendants  who  suffered  torture,  and 
the  files  were  surreptitiously  photocopied  by  a  group  of  lawyers  who  were  part  of  a 
human  rights  project  sponsored  by  the  WCC,  lodged  at  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Sao  Paulo  under  Cardinal  Paulo  Evaristo  Arns,  in  close  partnership  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  Jaime  Wright.  The  project  was  called  ‘‘Brasil:  Nunca  Mais!”  (Brazil  Never 
Again).  This  year,  with  major  repercussions  in  the  Brazilian  media  and  as  an  expression 
of  support  for  the  recently  constituted  National  Truth  Commission,  a  website  of  the 
project  was  launched  in  Sao  Paulo.  It  provides  free  access  to  over  900,000  digitized 
pages  on  this  project.  On  the  occasion  of  the  launch  event,  the  WCC  received  public 
recognition  for  its  support  to  the  cause  and  the  project. 
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As  a  second  example,  I’d  like  to  mention  the  impact  on  the  process  that  led  to  the 
United  Nations’  approval  of  a  treaty  on  the  international  arms  trade.  The  WCC  was  able 
to  organize  a  wide  network  of  churches  around  the  world,  advocating  with  their 
respective  governments  in  favour  of  the  treaty,  which,  at  the  end  of  a  painful  process, 
was  finally  approved  by  the  UN.  During  the  UN  conferences  debating  the  proposal  in 
New  York,  the  WCC  worked  closely  with  other  non-governmental  organizations  advo¬ 
cating  with  delegations  from  various  countries  in  favour  of  a  robust  and  effective  treaty. 
In  meeting  ambassadors  and  representatives  of  a  good  number  of  countries,  the  WCC 
could  convey  the  conviction  that  it  was  imperative  to  achieve  a  regulation  of  the 
international  arms  trade  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  people  killed  or  injured  every 
year  around  the  world.  A  powerful  commercial  interest  strongly  opposed  the  treaty,  and 
still  works  against  the  process  that  leads  to  the  implementation  of  a  treaty  regulating  the 
arms  trade.  Jokingly,  it  was  brought  to  our  attention  that  there  is  in  the  world  already, 
and  has  been  for  a  good  time,  a  treaty  governing  the  bananas  trade,  but  there  was  not 
an  arms  trade  treaty.  The  mobilization  of  churches  is  still  important  on  this  matter, 
because  the  treaty  needs  to  be  ratified  by  the  signatory  countries  in  order  to  come  into 
effect. 

Among  the  various  initiatives  in  which  our  secretaries  general  have  been  personally 
engaged,  let  me  highlight  as  an  example  recent  initiatives  towards  joint  actions 
among  Christian  and  Muslim  representatives  in  seeking  to  overcome  cases  of  inter¬ 
religious  violence.  An  example  of  these  efforts  is  a  joint  visit  to  Nigeria,  a  country 
afflicted  by  violence  with  religious  roots  that  has  victimized  many  Christians  and 
Muslims. 

For  over  ten  years,  the  WCC  has  developed  a  successful  accompaniment  programme  in 
Israel  and  Palestine,  inspiring  a  similar  experience  in  Colombia,  a  country  that  for 
decades  has  suffered  from  internal  multifold  land  conflicts  and  is  currently  seeking 
dialogue  towards  a  peace  agreement. 

More  recently,  often  with  necessary  discretion,  another  set  of  initiatives  led  by  the  WCC 
took  place  in  regard  to  Syria.  A  recent  meeting  was  convened  by  the  WCC  gathering 
church  leaders  from  Russia,  the  United  States,  Western  European  countries  and  Syria 
with  former  UN  Secretary  General  Kofi  Anan  and  the  UN- Arab  League  joint  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Syria,  Lakhdar  Brahimi.  The  aim  was  to  combine  efforts  to  prevent 
external  military  intervention  in  that  country  which  could  result  in  unpredictable,  but 
certainly  very  negative,  consequences  for  the  whole  region,  and  to  support  diplomati¬ 
cally  negotiated  solutions  for  the  conflict  in  Syria.  This  meeting  deserved  attention  from 
the  international  press. 
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These  examples,  and  others  that  could  be  added,  support  the  claim  that  the  WCC  today, 
as  in  the  past,  is  called  to  and  is  exercising  its  prophetic  role  in  the  international  public 
sphere. 

V.  And  What  Are  We  to  do  and  to  Say  in  Busan? 

As  in  all  the  assemblies,  we  will  be  celebrating  the  unity  we  have  in  Christ,  which  is 
already  visible,  although  not  yet  in  its  fullness.  At  the  same  time  we  recommit  ourselves 
to  the  unity  we  received  from  God  as  a  gift  and  to  which  we  are  permanendy  called.  We 
certainly  don’t  want  to  lose  sight  of  the  target  of  full  unity,  to  be  celebrated  around  the 
eucharistic  table.  Thus,  we  want  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  and  echo  the  delegates  of 
the  constituent  assembly  of  the  WCC  in  Amsterdam:  “We  intend  to  stay  together”. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  an  assembly  has  taken  place  in  Asia,  where  the  Christian 
family  is  a  minority  and  lives  and  coexists  with  other,  majority,  religious  expressions. 
Mutual  religious  respect  and  inter-religious  dialogue  in  favour  of  harmonious  relation¬ 
ships  among  religions,  for  the  sake  of  achieving  peace  among  peoples,  ethnic  groups 
and  religions,  as  well  as  in  favour  of  ethical  values  exercised  within  our  society,  and  the 
urgency  of  care  for  the  divine  creation,  are  important  components  of  our  ecumenical 
commitment. 

We  gather  in  Korea,  a  nation  still  dramatically  divided,  that  for  the  last  six  decades  has 
lived  under  a  permanent  ceasefire  but  without  a  lasting  and  just  peace.  We  want  to  put 
ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  Korean  people  in  the  South  and  the  North,  stand  by  their 
side  as  they  experience  the  pain  of  separation  and  as  they  long  for  reunification.  We 
raise  our  hands  and  lift  our  hearts  to  God  in  intercession  for  reunification,  for  a  peace 
with  justice  that  establishes  and  preserves  the  right  of  individuals  and  peoples.  Psalm 
85:10  says:  “Love  and  faithfulness  meet  together;  righteousness  and  peace  kiss  each 
other.”  I  believe  that  as  a  gathering  in  Korea,  we  could  not  have  a  better  prayer  than  the 
theme  of  our  assembly:  “God  of  life,  lead  us  to  justice  and  peace.” 

In  this  assembly,  and  somehow  with  this  report  and  the  reception  of  the  report  from 
Porto  Alegre  to  Busan,  the  mandate  of  the  central  committee,  and  also  ol  the  presi¬ 
dents  elected  in  Porto  Alegre,  comes  to  an  end.  I  want  to  thank  all  for  their  dedication, 
their  discernment,  their  commitment  and  love  for  the  WCC  and  the  ecumenical  cause. 
New  presidents  and  new  central  committee  members  will  be  elected  here  in  a  few  days. 

This  assembly  also  closes  the  mandate  of  the  moderator  and  vice-moderators.  I  extend 
my  gratitude  to  the  vice-moderators  for  their  support  and  their  constant  willingness  to 
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serve  the  WCC.  Personally,  it  was  for  me  a  challenge  and  a  privilege  to  serve  as 
moderator  of  the  central  committee.  There  were  difficult  moments,  but  the  moments 
of  satisfaction  prevailed.  Trust  overcame  doubt. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  our  member  churches,  ecumenical  organizations,  of  all 
those  who  shared  responsibilities  in  our  governing  bodies,  of  the  staff  members  who  so 
intensively  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  WCC.  As  outgoing  moderator,  I  thank 
God,  above  all,  for  having  put  this  challenge  before  me  and  for  having  supported  and 
protected  me  through  these  years,  as  I  tried  with  the  best  of  my  limited  capacities  to  face 
the  challenge  placed  before  me. 

I  mentioned  above  the  adage  that  says  that  a  journey  of  a  thousand  steps  begins  with 
the  first  one.  And  I  also  mentioned  that,  thank  God,  we  no  longer  need  to  take  the  first 
step,  for  we  follow  the  path  inaugurated  by  those  who  preceded  us.  We  can  trust  that  we 
have  taken  a  few  more  steps  in  this  journey,  and  we  hope  that  those  have  been  in  the 
right  direction.  But  at  what  point  of  the  journey  do  we  find  ourselves?  How  close  are 
we  to  the  target?  God  knows. 

When  speaking  of  hope,  the  apostle  Paul  assures  us  that  it  overcomes  everything  that 
is  against  hope  (Rom.  4:18).  Hope  is  trust  not  in  our  abilities,  but  in  the  promise  of  God 
that  never  fails.  The  Brazilian  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Helder  Camara  once  said 
during  the  times  of  oppression  that  the  country  was  in  need  of  “Abrahamic  minorities”, 
people  who  despite  the  powers  in  charge  would  respond  to  God’s  call  and  commit  their 
lives  to  the  project  of  God’s  kingdom:  people  who  dare  to  trust  in  the  promise  of  God, 
in  whom  we  are  one,  God  who  leads  us  to  peace  and  justice.  Let  us  walk  in  confidence 
and  continue  on  our  journey  also  in  this  assembly! 
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I.  God  of  Life 


“God  of  life,  lead  us  to  justice  and  peace.”  The  theme  of  the  10th  Assembly  says  a  lot 
about  what  the  WCC  is  and  why  we  are  the  WCC  together,  and  where  we  as  the  WCC 
should  go  from  here. 

Everything  we  are,  and  are  called  to  be,  is  given  through  our  faith  in  God,  the  triune  God, 
who  creates,  nurtures  and  cares  for  life  —  our  lives  and  the  life  of  the  whole  creation.  We 
are  bound  up  in  the  mystery  of  the  God  of  life;  we  are  in  a  living  relationship  with  the 
God  of  life;  we  are  in  the  life-giving  ministry  of  the  God  of  life.  As  it  is  written  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  “In  him,  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being”  (17:28).  That  is  why  we 
are  here  with  this  prayer  on  our  lips  and  in  our  hearts.  We  pray  to  the  God  of  life,  who  has 
received  us,  called  us  to  be  one,  and  sent  us  to  serve  the  world. 

Life  provides  us  many  expressions  and  symbols,  in  the  scriptures  and  in  our  daily 
experiences.  The  most  visible  is  the  dawn  of  every  morning.  This  is  described  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  formulations  we  have  in  our  Bible: 


By  the  tender  compassion  of  our  God,  the  damn  from  on  high  will  break  upon  us, 
to  give  light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 

( Luke  1:  78-79) 

The  dawn  from  on  high  will  break  upon  us. 
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The  dawn  makes  us  humble;  the  life  of  every  new  day  is  a  gift  of  grace  from  God  and 
humbles  us,  and  we  are  given  a  place  in  this  dawn  to  bring  the  work  of  yesterday  into  a  new 
time.  It  makes  us  honest;  it  gives  us  light  to  see  and  speak  about  life  as  it  is,  things  as  they 
are,  ourselves  as  churches  and  human  beings  as  we  are.  We  become  hopeful:  We  can  leave 
yesterday  and  the  night  behind  us.  The  light  will  shine  for  those  who  are  in  darkness,  even 
in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  our  feet  will  be  guided  in  the  way  of  peace. 

God  is  creating  a  new  day  for  us:  for  all  in  creation  living  with  threats  to  the  existence 
of  our  planet  and  the  life  of  today  and  even  more  tomorrow;  for  us  as  humanity  of 
different  faiths  or  no  faith,  facing  new  and  unprecedented  conflicts  between  groups 
identified  by  religion;  for  those  who  live  here  in  Korea  as  members  of  divided  families. 
God  is  creating  for  us  a  worldwide  ecumenical  movement,  building  on  our  experience 
of  a  real  but  not  yet  full  unity  in  our  faith  and  life. 

The  dawn  from  on  high  breaks  upon  us. 

It  comes  by  the  tender  compassion  of  our  God  of  life. 

The  Holy  Bible  grounds  everything  in  God,  the  God  of  life,  God  who  loves  all  people 
and  things  that  are  created.  This  is  the  God  who  lives  with  us  and  calls  us  to  fellowship 
in  the  light  and  in  the  darkness,  in  the  great  moments  and  the  most  difficult,  even  the 
shameful  moments  of  human  life  and  history.  In  the  life,  teaching,  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  presence  of  the  God  of  life  as  a  graceful,  transforming  power 
in  our  world  is  ever  manifested.  There  is  no  place,  no  human  being,  no  injustice,  no 
conflict,  in  which  the  God  of  life  is  not  present.  There  is  no  sin  or  evil  that  cannot  be 
carried  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

The  cross  of  Christ  shows  us  the  overwhelming  love  of  God  and  points  always  to  the 
resurrection  when  the  God  of  life  claimed  victory  over  sin  and  death.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  present  in  our  lives,  in  all  life,  giving  us  the  courage  to  live,  to  look  forward,  to  pray 
and  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come  and  reign  among  us  in  this  world,  with 
justice,  peace  and  joy  as  the  signs  of  God’s  life.  It  gives  us  a  hope  beyond  everything  we 
know  and  experience  through  our  lives  here. 

We  meet  in  a  time  when  the  life  of  God’s  creation  is  more  under  threat  than  it  has  ever 
been.  The  globe  cannot  carry  the  sum  of  all  the  developments  and  the  crises  that  are 
present  and  those  which  are  likely  to  come.  So  many  things  point  to  crisis:  the  over¬ 
consumption  of  energy  resources,  the  devastating  effects  of  emissions  into  our 
common  air  and  atmosphere,  the  natural  disasters  that  are  made  worse  due  to  these 
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effects,  the  exploitation  of  nature  as  we  consume  more  energy,  food,  fresh  air  than  this 
globe  can  sustain,  and  all  the  while  human  beings  are  marginalized  and  excluded  from 
the  life  of  the  world  economy  as  it  is.  Many  of  the  poor  are  becoming  even  poorer. 
Affairs  cannot  continue  like  this.  We  know  all  this  from  recent  reports  of  the  UN 
climate  panel,  and  other  reports;  many  of  you  know  it  from  your  own  experiences. 

We  also  live  amid  signs  of  a  new  dawn  and  a  new  day  of  light  and  hope.  Fully  2.1 
billion  people  have  received  access  to  clean  drinking  water  since  1990.  The  world 
produces  three  times  as  much  food  now  than  it  did  30  years  ago.  Millions  have  been 
lifted  out  of  poverty.  Many  diseases  are  being  cured.  There  are  indications  of  reduc¬ 
tions  in  grave  violence  and  killings,  compared  to  former  centuries.  There  are  fewer 
wars  between  nations  and  more  cooperation  and  communication  among  human 
beings.  We  can  communicate  with  one  another  more  and  more  quickly  than  ever,  as 
one  humanity. 

As  a  fellowship  we  come  here  from  a  great  many  contexts.  We  are  the  church,  gathered 
from  many  places  and  cultures.  With  our  diversity  we  bring  stories,  experiences,  hopes, 
prayers  and  vision.  We  also  bring  our  pain,  our  challenges,  and  our  yearnings  for  justice 
and  peace  where  we  live.  We  know  divisions  and  conflict  locally,  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally.  But  we  come  ready  to  share  our  gifts  and  receive  the  gifts  that  others  share 
with  us.  We  know  that  it  is  by  being  who  we  are  in  the  God  of  life  —  in  our  pains  and 
our  hopes  —  that  the  richness  of  the  fellowship  will  be  experienced. 

This  assembly  brings  us  all  to  Asia,  a  continent  of  growth,  with  the  largest  share  of  the 
world’s  people,  great  wealth  and  power  in  the  global  context,  yet  it  is  also  a  continent 
marked  with  many  disasters,  many  worries  about  protection  of  the  life  of  human  beings 
and  nature,  and  many  families  who  do  not  share  in  the  growth  and  hope  of  others.  In 
Asia,  philosophy  and  the  practice  of  harmony  through  religious  faith  and  practices  play 
a  significant  role,  yet  violations  of  human  dignity  and  rights  and  conflicts  between 
peoples  of  different  ethnicities,  castes  and  even  religions  are  deeply  worrying. 

We  are  in  South  Korea,  a  country  where  many  have  overcome  poverty  through  hard 
work,  and  the  WCC  has  played  a  significant  role  in  supporting  the  democratization 
processes  challenging  dictatorship  and  oppression.  Still,  the  peninsula  and  people  of 
Korea  remain  divided,  having  lived  without  a  peace  agreement  for  60  years.  I  have 
visited  the  Republic  of  Korea  several  times,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  I  also  visited  the 
Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  demarcation  line  on  the  border.  I  have 
learned  much  about  the  deep  and  complex  dimensions  of  this  unsolved  situation  for 
the  whole  Korean  people,  feeling  the  power  and  pain  of  this  separation. 
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The  WCC  has  played  a  significant  role  in  bringing  the  people  of  the  North  and  the 
South  of  Korea  together,  focusing  on  the  need  for  basic  supplies  through  humanitarian 
aid  for  the  whole  people  of  the  North,  and  for  justice  and  peace  for  all  people  here.  The 
confidence  in  the  WCC  is  significant,  and  this  Assembly  should  speak  wisely  and  firmly 
to  promote  peace  among  all  the  Koreans,  knowing  that  without  peace  and  sharing  of 
life  together  there  can  be  no  justice.  I  will  take  new  initiatives  for  a  high  level  meeting 
in  Geneva  of  church  leaders  from  several  of  the  countries  concerned,  to  continue 
addressing  the  underlying  problems  of  this  unsolved  conflict.  This  intention  has  drawn 
appreciation  from  leaders  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 

In  this  very  place  of  life’s  tension  between  pain  and  hope,  it  is  time  for  us  to  come 
together  and  pray  to  the  God  of  life.  Sometimes  we  may  wonder  what  we  can  do  to 
bring  light  to  this  world.  The  first  and  most  convincing  answer  to  me  is  that  we  can 
make  a  difference  by  being  and  knowing  where  we  are  in  the  many  streets  or  villages  of 
life  in  which  we  are  placed  by  the  God  of  life.  In  the  company  of  God  and  our 
companions  on  the  journey,  we  perceive  the  mystery  of  good  despite  the  world’s  evil, 
and  we  bear  witness  to  the  tender  compassion  of  our  God. 

As  the  10th  Assembly  logo  reminds  us,  the  tree  of  life  does  grow,  even  among  stones, 
and  we  can  find  shelter,  fruit  and  inspiration  in  this  tree.  Our  task  now  is  to  pray  and 
listen  to  God,  to  one  another,  to  the  people  of  this  land  and  this  continent,  to  all  who 
are  our  neighbours  whom  we  are  called  to  love  as  we  love  ourselves,  to  the  groaning  of 
the  whole  creation.  And  we  ask:  Where  is  God,  the  God  of  life,  leading  us,  in  the  new 
dawn  that  is  breaking  upon  us? 

This  report  builds  on  the  many  reports  and  documents  you  were  given  to  read 
before  you  came  here,  particularly  A  Faith  that  Does  Justice:  The  Journey  of  the  WCC 
from  Porto  Alegre  to  Busan.  I  will  highlight  some  examples  of  what  we  have  seen  and 
experienced.  You  will  continue  the  report  in  your  reflections  about  the  past,  but  even 
more  in  dialogue  among  yourselves  about  the  future.  This  is  our  time  to  shape  the 
future. 

II.  Lead  Us  -  a  Fellowship  of  Churches 

Who  and  what  is  the  world  council  of  churches? 

We  are  in  our  essence  a  fellowship  of  churches.  We  define  ourselves  by  our  shared  gifts 
and  our  calling  from  the  God  of  life,  by  our  being  churches  together  in  faith  and  service, 
living  together  in  a  changing  world.  The  dynamic  between  these  three  aspects  charac¬ 
terizes  the  unique  identity  of  the  WCC. 
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We  claim  this  moment  of  a  new  day  for  the  WCC  by  going  back  to  basics.  Our  basis  says 
that  we  are 

...  a  fellowship  of  churches  which  confess  the  Lord  )esus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to 
the  scriptures,  and  therefore  seek  to  fulfil  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

We  —  the  churches  —  have  a  legacy  as  the  WCC  for  which  we  give  thanks  to  God.  Among 
the  dramatic  events,  severe  injustices  and  crises  the  world  had  to  face  and  be  rescued 
from  in  the  20th  Century,  there  were  also  significant  initiatives  born  and  institutions 
established  that  have  improved  the  relationships  between  people  and  nations,  and 
among  churches  and  religions.  The  ecumenical  movement,  with  the  WCC  as  the  most 
significant  and  unique  institutional  expression  of  this  movement,  has  been  instrumental 
in  cultivating  better  and  stronger,  deeper  and  wider,  and  more  mutually  accountable 
relationships  —  among  churches  of  different  confessions  and  traditions,  but  also  among 
churches  in  different  countries  and  continents. 

Some  of  us  have  needed  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  WCC  more  than  others,  and 
have  experienced  more  critical  times:  in  the  period  of  decolonization,  in  the  cold  war, 
in  the  combat  against  apartheid,  in  the  rebuilding  of  trust  and  relationships  after  WWII 
and  other,  later  conflicts. 

Some  of  us  have  needed  the  council  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  churches  beyond  our  own, 
or  to  see  the  deep  needs  of  the  world,  to  see  global  reality  from  a  less  privileged 
perspective,  wearing  the  shoes  of  a  sister  or  brother  in  a  totally  different  context  than 
one’s  own.  Some  have  needed  the  common  statements,  the  new  theological  reflections, 
the  leadership  of  the  council;  some  have  needed  the  quiet  contacts,  the  signs  of 
support.  And  we  have  all  have  needed  prayers  with  and  for  one  another. 

In  all  of  this,  the  fellowship  has  always  needed  you,  the  churches.  Without  your 
commitment,  no  response  to  needs  could  have  been  possible. 

The  greatest  asset  of  the  WCC  is  you,  the  345  member  churches  with  two  churches  well 
advanced  in  the  application  process.  Therefore  we  have  done  our  utmost  —  with  the 
generous  support  of  many  churches  and  partners,  not  least  the  Korean  host  churches 
—  so  that  as  many  of  the  member  churches  as  possible  could  be  present  here  in  Busan. 
We  are  here  to  manifest  what  our  constitution  says  we  are,  what  our  common  under¬ 
standing  and  vision  (CUV)  concluded  that  we  are  at  the  8th  Assembly  in  Harare:  a 
fellowship  of  churches. 
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We  have  a  unique  quality  to  bring  to  advocacy  for  justice  and  peace,  and  we  should  focus 
on  how  to  emphasize  the  WCC’s  unique  “added  value”.  We  represent  real  and  human 
connections  between  East  and  West,  North  and  South.  Based  on  the  experience  of  our 
churches,  we  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  human  dignity,  human  rights,  freedom 
of  religion  and  the  peace  between  religions.  We  define  “just  peace”  to  be  our  norm  and 
our  common  goal,  and  so  we  move  beyond  the  traditional  discussion  of  a  “just  war”. 
We  continue  to  seek  new  expressions  of  what  unites  us  as  churches  of  many  traditions, 
in  our  baptism,  in  the  eucharist  and  in  the  ministry  to  serve  God  and  one  another.  We 
have  contributed  to  changes  in  and  between  our  churches,  and  we  continue  to  do  so. 

The  WCC  has  a  solid  structure.  I  trust  we  will  have  even  more  able  and  strong 
governing  bodies  after  the  decisions  we  will  make  about  our  constitution  in  our  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  WCC  has  resources;  even  if  they  are  less  in  terms  of  finances  than  at  the  last 
Assembly,  we  still  are  provided  with  significant  resources  to  do  a  lot  of  work,  and  there 
is  —  thanks  to  much  effort  —  a  stabilization  of  a  level  of  income  on  which  we  can  plan 
and  work.  But  to  be  a  fellowship  of  churches  we  all  have  to  contribute  according  to  our 
size  and  our  resources.  What  we  have  does  not  belong  to  ourselves  alone.  With  a 
common  vision  of  what  God  calls  us  to  do,  we  have  to  enable  full  participation  by 
offering  member  churches  and  ecumenical  partners  a  solid  instrument  and  proper  way 
of  becoming  more  deeply  involved  in  our  work. 

We  have  staff  and  a  secretariat  and  a  presence  alongside  representatives  from  all  nations 
of  the  world,  and  many  other  global  institutions  sharing  our  agenda  and  visions.  We 
soon  will  enter  a  period  of  recruitment  of  new  staff.  We  need  you  to  encourage  the  best 
human  resources  you  have  to  make  themselves  available  for  this  work. 

We  have  partners  in  the  ecumenical  movement  who  expect  a  lot  from  us  and  also  want 
the  WCC  to  give  leadership,  to  bring  coherence  and  nurture  mutual  accountability  in  the 
ecumenical  movement. 

We  have  funding  partners  for  our  programmes,  for  whom  we  are  extremely  grateful, 
who  are  faithfully  committing  themselves  to  contribute  to  and  be  more  involved  in  our 
projects,  as  we  are  able  to  revise  our  plans  and  programmes  according  to  the  mandate 
this  assembly  will  give  us. 

Since  the  last  assembly 

We  have  had  a  challenging  period  since  our  last  assembly.  When  you  read  the  reports, 
you  see  that  there  have  been  different  crises  in  different  parts  of  the  world  that  have 
affected  the  WCC  and  our  member  churches,  such  as  the  financial  crisis  of  2008.  And 
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there  have  been  institutional  changes  in  the  WCC,  and  challenges  which  we  have 
addressed. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that,  even  with  fewer  resources  and  many  challenges,  these  years 
have  also  been  a  time  of  rich  harvest,  of  hard  work,  of  new  initiatives,  of  new 
colleagues  and  partners  coming  to  work  for  the  council,  new  ideas  of  how  we  can  work 
together  as  a  fellowship  of  churches,  the  sharing  of  insights.  On  this  basis  we  move 
forward,  into  this  assembly  and  into  the  new  dawn,  the  day  God  will  grant  us. 

We  bring  with  us  the  blessings  and  the  inspiration  of  our  9th  Assembly  in  Porto  Alegre, 
where  we  prayed  together  in  humility,  honesty  and  hope:  “God  in  your  grace,  transform 
the  world!”  The  work  was  restructured  through  prioritization  and  the  definition  of 
programmes.  This  mandate  has  to  a  large  extent  been  followed  up,  under  the  leadership 
that  was  elected  by  the  9th  Assembly  and  by  the  central  committee.  I  will  particularly 
express  my  gratitude  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  to  the  Moderator  and  the  two  Vice- 
Moderators  for  your  faithful  and  time-consuming  work,  with  a  lot  of  travel  to  Geneva 
and  other  places.  On  behalf  of  the  whole  fellowship,  I  thank  our  WCC  Presidents  for 
representing  their  regions  to  the  Council  and  for  representing  the  Council  to  the 
churches  and  the  world.  And  I  give  thanks  to  God,  especially,  for  our  late  president, 
Patriarch  Abune  Paulos  of  Ethiopia. 

The  Central  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee  have  given  direction  and 
have  found  the  way  forward  in  this  period,  taking  difficult  decisions  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  fellowship  in  demanding  times  for  the  council.  The  members  of  the  many 
commissions  and  committees,  consultations  and  working  groups  have  offered  wisdom, 
time  and  energy.  As  churches  and  partners,  you  have  made  your  financial  resources 
available.  For  this  and  much  more,  I  offer  you  the  deserved  appreciation  of  the  whole 
fellowship. 

I  particularly  thank  my  predecessor  Sam  Kobia  for  his  great  efforts  the  first  years  of  this 
period  between  Assemblies,  and  for  the  way  he  introduced  me  to  the  work  of  the  WCC 
and  the  tasks  of  the  General  Secretary. 

My  colleagues  on  the  staff  in  Geneva  and  in  other  offices  have  carried  the  daily  burdens 
of  the  work,  of  the  worries  and  of  the  challenges,  but  together  we  have  also  shared  the 
joy  of  our  achievements,  the  blessings  of  seeing  fruits  of  the  labour  of  our  hands  and 
our  minds,  the  fellowship  of  solidarity,  mutual  support  and  the  inspiration  of  great 
commitment  to  do  the  work  of  the  council  for  the  benefit  of  the  churches  and  everyone 
who  needs  what  we  do.  To  God  be  the  glory! 
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Nevertheless,  as  there  has  been  a  significant  reduction  in  the  total  budget  of  the  WCC 
over  the  last  period,  there  are  now  fewer  staff  members  to  carry  out  the  work.  We  have 
worked  to  create  efficiencies  in  the  organization,  to  become  more  focused  on  the  impact 
of  programmes,  better  to  coordinate  programme-  and  relationship-building  work. 

We  need  constant  renewals  of  the  commitments  of  our  churches,  and  we  have  taken 
initiatives  to  find  new  funding  partners.  We  have  seen  both  over  the  last  years.  We  also 
seek  more  ideas,  collective  commitment  and  progress  through  the  work  of  this  Assem¬ 
bly.  I  will  inform  the  finance  committee  about  how  we  might  do  this  and  how  we  are 
dealing  with  the  present  challenges. 

The  Ecumenical  Centre  in  Geneva 

Our  presence  in  Geneva  over  more  than  65  years  is  an  important  part  of  church  history. 
The  chapel  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  has  been  assessed  by  the  heritage  commission  in 
Geneva  and  found  to  be  of  exceptional  quality;  it  is  now  registered  to  be  preserved. 

We  have  in  the  last  several  years  addressed  the  unacceptable  risk  of  a  growing  deficit  in 
the  WCC  pension  fund.  As  I  understood  the  reality  of  this,  and  reported  it  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  supported  by  the  Central  Committee,  we  took  the  decision  to 
pay  into  a  sustainable  fund,  replacing  the  independent  WCC  plan.  This  was  made 
possible  through  a  loan,  and  we  also  embarked  on  an  evolving  plan  for  developing  the 
property  in  Geneva  in  repayment  of  the  loan.  This  arrangement  will  generate  more 
income  for  the  WCC  and  lead  to  a  restored  and  partly  new  ecumenical  centre  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  next  decades,  without  the  burden  of  renovation  and  upgrading  the 
old  wings  of  offices.  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  this  process  has  advanced  in  a  very 
solid  way,  and  just  two  weeks  ago  led  to  a  decision  from  a  highly  qualified  jury  including 
representatives  of  the  Geneva  government.  This  diverse  group  showed  enthusiasm  for 
the  chosen  project  utilizing  our  real  estate  in  a  way  that  serves  us  and  improves  the 
quality  of  that  area  of  Geneva.  Without  asking  you  as  churches  for  anything  in  terms  of 
money,  we  have  found  solutions  that  are  reliable  and  promising,  for  us  and  for  the 
authorities  of  Geneva. 

The  WCC  is  located  wherever  you  are  as  member  churches.  You  are  the  WCC. 
However,  to  be  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  in  Geneva  is  a  great  asset  in  itself.  It  places  us 
in  the  heart  of  international  organizations  and  their  work  for  justice,  peace,  human 
rights,  for  children,  for  health,  for  disarmament  and  much  more.  The  churches  are  seen 
and  should  be  heard  in  this  international  reality,  and  the  international  community  should 
hear  and  see  you  through  us.  The  role  of  advocacy  has  always  been  crucial  to  the  WCC, 
and  can  be  enhanced  by  strengthening  the  connections  between  Geneva,  our  New  York 
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office  and  you  as  churches.  In  the  work  for  an  Arms  Trade  Treaty,  we  saw  how  the 
advocacy  you  did  with  your  governments  could  be  inspired  and  later  harvested  by  the 
WCC  in  a  very  significant  way. 

Christian  solidarity 

“No  part  of  the  body  can  say  to  another:  ‘I  have  no  need  of  you”’  (1  Corinthians  12:21). 
I  often  summarize  the  unique  qualities  of  the  relationships  we  have  and  are  called  to 
nurture  in  the  WCC  in  one  word:  solidarity.  Christian  solidarity.  This  is  a  deep  Biblical 
principle:  Christian  solidarity  in  the  light  of  the  cross  of  Christ  offers  a  strong  biblical 
principle  which  has  become  a  foundation  for  all  ecumenical  relationships.  This  corre¬ 
sponds  to  our  mutual  accountability.  Thus,  we  simply  cannot  say  that  I  have  no  need  of 
you  anymore,  or  just  now.  And  we  cannot  say,  I  do  not  have  to  worry  about  whether  you 
need  me  or  not.  It  is  in  this  solidarity  with  the  groaning  world  that  we  pray,  “God  of  life, 
lead  us  to  justice  and  peace.” 

God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  in  solidarity  with  those  who  live  with  emptiness,  less  privileged  or 
having  less,  and  therefore  makes  a  “preferential  option  for  the  poor.”  To  follow  Jesus 
Christ  means  to  do  the  same.  He  even  became  a  victim  of  injustice  and  violence  himself. 
His  way  to  Golgotha  became  a  way  to  dismantle  and  display  the  lies,  the  human 
weakness,  the  injustice  and  sin  in  its  many  dimensions.  Following  the  resurrection  it 
could  be  seen  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  once  and  for  all,  for  all  of  us,  to  bring  a  dawn  of 
forgiveness,  reconciliation,  justice  and  peace  received  through  the  tender  compassion  of 
our  God.  To  be  baptized  into  Christ  is  to  share  in  the  cross  and  the  resurrection,  giving 
us  courage  to  hope  in  life  and  in  death. 

Christian  solidarity  cannot  be  exclusive,  and  definitely  not  against  others.  Christian 
solidarity  is  an  embedding  of  the  ecumenical  learning  about  becoming  mutually 
accountable  to  one  another  and  to  the  world  around  us,  for  the  world  need  the  gifts  of 
God's  grace  we  carry  in  our  hands.  This  is  what  it  means  to  be  churches  together. 

The  quest  for  unity 

Unity  is  an  expression  of  the  life  given  by  God  and  a  way  to  live  in  a  new  solidarity,  we 
see  the  significance  of  the  gift  and  calling  of  unity  in  the  body  of  Christ.  Christian  unity 
is  inextricably  connected  with  the  unity  of  all  humanity  and  creation.  We  know  too  well 
the  pain  of  injustices  and  conflicts  that  lead  to  disunity  —  the  discrimination  that  occurs 
in  society  because  of  race  or  gender  or  economic  status  or  many  other  factors;  the 
violence  between  and  even  more  now  within  nations;  disconnection  from  the  land. 

To  be  a  sign  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God  means  to  be  church  together  in  the  world 
bringing  another  dimension  of  hope  and  vision  for  life.  This  is  profoundly  expressed  in 
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several  of  the  documents  this  Assembly  receives  to  make  its  own.  In  the  harvest  of 
Faith  and  Order,  the  document  The  Church  —  towards  a  common  vision  represents  a  signifi¬ 
cant  effort  and  landmark,  to  be  received  and  studied.  In  the  proposed  statement  on 
unity  for  this  Assembly,  God's  Gift  and  Call  to  Unity  —  and  our  commitment,  the  image  of  the 
church  is  presented  as  a  servant  for  all,  a  sign  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God. 

We  also  know  that  full  eucharistic  fellowship  and  cooperation  is  —  through  the  last  years 
—  possible  and  practiced  ever  more  among  many  of  our  member  churches,  based  on 
mutual  understanding  and  agreement  achieved  in  bilateral  dialogues.  Actions  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  forgiveness  have  taken  place.  We  also  have  moved  forward  with  the  issue 
of  a  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  receiving  a  text  from  Faith  and  Order  helping  the 
churches  to  continue  this  process  after  the  significant  reception  of  the  document  on 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  three  decades  ago.  Still,  we  know  that  there  is  not  a 
eucharistic  fellowship  among  all  of  our  churches  and  with  other  churches.  Divisions 
due  to  doctrinal  disagreements  or  other  issues  of  ecclesial  importance  reflect  the  pain 
of  disunity. 

But  we  have  glimpses  of  what  unity  can  do  for  us  and  for  the  world  in  the  experience 
of  65  years  of  churches  living  in  a  fellowship.  Through  sharing  and  discussing,  we  have 
experienced  the  gift  of  unity,  but  also  in  coming  to  agreement  in  significant  matters 
through  thoughtful  processes  and  in  particular  through  practicing  consensus  method- 
ology  in  decision-making.  This  procedure,  inspired  by  the  work  of  the  Special  com¬ 
mission  on  Orthodox  participation  in  the  WCC,  has  shown  us  that  we  are  able  to  move 
forward  working  through  consensus  in  significant  issues  of  planning,  discernment  of 
the  signs  of  the  time  in  our  public  statements,  approving  texts  of  great  significance,  and 
in  matters  such  as  accepting  new  member  churches.  Yet  we  also  find  that  it  serves  our 
unity  to  know  in  which  issues  we  do  not  press  for  consensus  at  the  moment,  where  we 
know  that  we  have  to  live  with  and  give  safe  space  to  deal  with  different  positions. 

We  have  developed  a  Memorandum  of  LInderstanding  with  the  Global  Christian 
Forum,  affirming  the  different  but  supplementary  roles  of  the  WCC  and  conciliar 
ecumenical  bodies  and  the  relationships  that  can  be  established  through  the  forum.  I 
was  privileged  to  see  how  this  cooperation  can  work  very  well  in  a  great  celebration  of 
Christian  unity  in  Indonesia  in  May  this  year. 

Solidarity  in  mission 

We  received  a  new  mission  statement  in  this  period,  Together  Towards  Life:  Mission  and 
Evangelism  in  Changing  Landscapes ,  based  on  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism.  In  it  there  is  a  new  reflection  about  the  call  of  the  church  to 
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mission  in  solidarity.  This  document  has  received  broad  and  significant  recognition,  and 
has  already  become  a  landmark  in  the  work  on  mission  in  our  time.  The  participation  of 
missiologists  and  church  leaders  from  many  parts  of  the  ecumenical  family,  including 
Evangelicals,  Pentecostals  and  Roman  Catholics,  demonstrates  the  wide  contribution  to 
this  document.  The  mission  of  the  church  is  diakonia  and  evangelism;  showing  the  love 
of  our  God  to  all,  giving  hope  for  this  new  day  God  is  creating  and  hope  for  the  day 
beyond  all  our  days,  the  day  of  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  To  be  missional  is  to  be 
church  in  solidarity  with  those  who  are  marginalized  in  different  ways.  In  fact,  mission 
is  defined  by  and  comes  to  us  all  from  the  margins. 

This  is  also  a  strong  dimension  in  the  story  of  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  from  Nazareth 
came  from  the  margins  to  Jerusalem.  We  belong  to  a  religion  that  has  one  Lord  and 
Saviour,  but  placed  in  many  centres  where  God  can  be  worshiped  in  truth  and  spirit.  We 
have  a  faith  in  the  God  of  life  who  is  present  with  us  everywhere,  and  particularly  where 
we  are  marginalized. 

The  call  to  share  the  gospel  and  bring  the  hope  and  values  of  the  coming  kingdom  of 
God,  with  the  attitude  of  Christ,  respecting  the  other,  is  as  significant  and  vital  to  us  as 
churches  as  ever.  The  document  Christian  Witness  in  a  Multi-Religious  World, ,  produced  as 
an  initiative  between  the  WCC  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Inter-Religious  Dialogue 
and  the  World  Evangelical  Alliance,  has  been  received  and  used  by  many  of  you  and  our 
partners. 

The  way  of  just  peace 

Just  peace  is  a  dimension  of  this  biblical  attitude  of  solidarity  and  accountability.  It 
represents  an  ethical  shift  in  which  justice  and  peace  are  inseparable  facets  of  a  holistic 
way  of  life,  a  conceptual  promise  to  consistently  and  intentionally  privilege  peace  over 
violence  and  conflict  in  every  aspect  of  life.  We  practice  just  peace  whenever  there  is 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  transformation  of  conflicted  relationship,  protection  of 
a  fragile  earth,  whenever  we  advocate  for  fair  distribution  of  resources  for  all  of  God’s 
people.  Just  peace  is  a  way,  a  journey  —  difficult  one  at  times  —  through  which  we  must 
address  our  complicity  with  injustice  and  violence  in  its  many  forms.  Ultimately  it  is  a 
response  to  God’s  promise  and  gift:  “Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  to  you’1 
(John  14:27). 

The  International  Ecumenical  Peace  Convocation  (IEPC)  held  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
2011,  demonstrated  that  the  work  of  just  peace  is  more  than  an  activity  ot  the  WCC  but 
something  at  the  very  core  of  our  Christian  identity.  Inspired  by  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Caribbean  churches,  we  could  also  celebrate  the  work  for  peace  together. 
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Justice  corresponds  to  the  biblical  words  of  faithfulness;  it  is  related  therefore  to 
reliability  and  solidarity.  It  is  a  matter  of  providing  the  space  and  the  confidence 
all  of  us  need  as  human  beings  to  fulfil  our  God-given  life  with  everything  that  is 
contained  in  the  biblical  words  about  peace.  Peace  is  what  we  are  called  to  make 
in  times  of  conflicts.  Peace  is  what  we  are  called  to  build  from  below,  by  making  justice 
a  reality,  in  our  communities  and  between  the  peoples.  Peace  is  also  found  in  the 
conditions  of  fairness  and  solidarity  we  need  as  human  beings  in  sharing  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  this  world.  We  need  just  peace  in  the  market  places.  To  live  in  account¬ 
ability  to  all  and  to  the  coming  generations,  there  is  a  need  for  just  peace  in  our  relation 
to  creation. 

The  search  for  just  peace  must  continue  as  a  way  to  understand  the  right  dynamic 
between  justice  and  peace,  knowing  that  all  contexts  are  different.  We  must  be  open  to 
understand  the  realities  as  they  are,  and  see  what  just  peace  means  as  an  alternative  way 
forward,  and  contribute  what  we  can  as  a  fellowship. 

In  the  work  of  producing  the  preparatory  text  for  the  IEPC,  A.  Call  to  Just  Peace ,  the 
council  saw  a  reinvigorated  commitment  theologically,  spiritually,  morally,  to  this  gospel 
imperative.  These  impulses  must  continue  in  the  council  as  we  now  as  an  Assembly 
receive  this  document  and  the  report  from  Jamaica.  These  should  serve  as  inspiration 
towards  a  way  of  just  peace  throughout  the  whole  of  this  Assembly  and  beyond.  The 
reflections  and  discussions  about  these  important  questions  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
theme  and  the  plans  of  this  Assembly,  as  you  very  well  see. 

Solidarity  with  peoples  and  churches  in  conflict  situations 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  an  alternative  venue  for  the  WCC  Central  Committee  as  the  site 
of  this  Assembly  was  Damascus,  this  call  to  just  peace  becomes  also  particularly  close 
to  our  hearts  as  we  gather  for  our  Assembly.  Together  with  the  peoples  and  churches  of 
Syria  we  —  you  —  have  been  praying  for  justice  and  peace.  ACT  Alliance  with  its  many 
partners  have  tried  to  address  the  human  tragedy  evolving  before  our  eyes,  bringing 
shelter,  food  and  support  to  the  approximately  7  million  displaced  persons  within  and 
outside  Syria. 

In  September  of  this  year,  in  the  weeks  after  the  cruel  and  condemnable  attack  on 
innocent  people  with  chemical  weapons,  and  fearing  the  tragic  consequences  of  an 
external  military  attack  on  Syria,  the  WCC  convened  a  high  level  meeting  with  church 
leaders  from  Syria,  Russia,  the  United  States  of  America  and  numerous  European 
nations.  We  met  in  Bossey  with  Kofi  Annan,  former  United  Nations  general  secretary, 
and  Lakdhar  Brahimi,  UN-Arab  League  joint  representative  for  Syria.  Mr  Annan  and 
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Mr  Brahimi  urged  that  we,  the  churches,  use  the  significant  role  we  have  to  advocate  for 
a  peace  process,  and  to  be  part  of  a  process  of  reconciliation  together  with  other  leaders 
and  communities  of  faith. 

The  consultation  emerged  with  a  powerful  communique  about  the  need  for  a  political 
solution  for  peace  in  Syria,  a  statement  that  had  impact  far  beyond  the  WCC.  From  this 
experience  we  see  how  our  common  voice,  our  unity  as  Christians  in  advocacy,  should 
and  could  address  the  pain  of  disunity  and  the  affront  to  just  peace  in  our  world  in  a  real 
and  profound  way.  We  plan  a  second  meeting  at  the  beginning  of  the  Geneva  II 
meeting,  a  meeting  that  cannot  fail  its  task  to  find  a  peaceful  way  forward  towards  a 
political  solution  of  the  conflict. 

In  these  days,  following  events  over  several  years,  we  are  particularly  called  as  a  world 
community  of  Christians  to  be  in  solidarity  with  those  who  live  in  the  land  and  the  lands 
where  the  history  of  our  faith  started  and  developed.  The  Christians  and  the  churches 
in  the  Middle  East  have  been  facing  enormous  challenges,  and  we  are  particularly  aware 
of  how  dramatic  political  and  armed  conflicts  have  brought  them  into  even  more 
difficult  positions.  We  think  specifically  of  Iraq,  Egypt,  Syria  and  Palestine.  With  them 
we  believe  that  the  way  to  peace  is  to  move  forward  into  a  culture  and  practice  of 
democracy  and  equal  citizenship  with  equal  rights  for  all.  This  requires  justice  and 
peace,  protection  and  rule  of  law,  and  reconciliation  and  development,  not  least  for  the 
younger  generation  to  have  hope. 

The  Christian  presence  and  witness  in  the  land  of  our  Holy  Bible  has  been  absolutely 
significant  for  all  of  us,  from  the  very  beginning  until  today.  The  future  of  the  church 
and  the  Christians  in  these  countries  are  and  must  be  a  concern  for  all  of  us. 

There  is  hardly  any  place  where  the  people  have  been  in  need  of  a  just  peace  longer  than 
in  Israel  and  Palestine.  Only  justice  with  proper  space  and  security  for  both  Palestinians 
and  Israelis  can  provide  a  lasting  and  needed  peace.  We  have  taken  many  initiatives  to 
address  the  impact  of  the  occupation,  to  stop  violence,  and  to  accompany  the  peoples 
in  this  conflict,  i.e.  through  the  EAPPI  Programme. 

In  Pakistan,  the  churches  have  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  killing  of  church 
members  and  destruction  of  their  churches.  We  have  called  on  the  government  to 
protect  these  vulnerable  communities  and  not  to  allow  the  blasphemy  laws  to  be 
abused,  harming  people  of  faith.  In  addition  to  this,  a  number  of  instances  of  rights 
of  minorities  and  freedom  of  religion  have  been  addressed  in  recent  years  together 
with  the  CCIA. 
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In  Canada,  the  work  for  right  relations  with  indigenous  peoples  has  exposed  how 
Christian  doctrine  has  been  abused  to  suppress  others,  even  taking  land  and  culture.  We 
have,  as  the  WCC,  learned  a  lot  over  the  last  decades,  nationally  and  internationally, 
from  indigenous  communities  through  the  very  difficult  processes  of  truth,  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  justice.  We  addressed  the  Doctrine  of  Discovery  last  year,  repudiating  the  use 
of  this  doctrine  to  justify  non-indigenous  claims  to  sovereignty  and  domination. 
Miraculously,  in  spite  of  this  legacy,  the  local  churches  of  the  First  Nations  peoples  are 
growing  in  number  and  spiritual  strength;  I  have  myself  been  enriched  and  inspired  by 
encounters  with  them. 

I  have  also  met  the  president  of  South  Sudan  who  expressed  the  signs  of  the  new  dawn 
for  his  people  established  through  the  peace  agreement  of  2011.  He  personally  thanked 
the  WCC  for  its  faithful  solidarity  and  many  efforts,  together  with  many  partners  in  the 
ecumenical  family,  to  work  for  a  sustainable  peace  for  the  peoples  of  Sudan  and  the 
liberation  of  South  Sudan.  Also  visiting  the  churches  in  Khartoum,  being  reminded 
how  they  also  need  our  continued  attention  and  solidarity,  I  was  exposed  to  the  reality 
that  cultivating  a  just  peace  is  a  huge  task  beyond  establishing  peace  after  years  of  war. 
Now  is  the  time  to  build  institutions  and  relationships,  through  education,  investments 
and  hard  work  as  churches,  contributing  to  the  new  day.  The  churches  in  Sudan,  both 
in  north  and  in  the  south,  deserve  our  on-going  attention. 

The  question,  as  Jesus  formulated  it,  is  always  about  who  appears  and  acts  as  a  true 
neighbour?  To  follow  the  God  of  life  is  to  be  in  solidarity  with  all;  we  are  not  entitled 
to  set  limits  for  our  solidarity.  If  we  deepen  and  expand  these  perspectives,  we  see  that 
the  call  to  Christian  solidarity  is  given  to  all  of  us,  wherever  we  are.  Our  task  is  to  find 
the  best  way  to  show  that  our  faith  is  a  support  to  one  another  and  in  that  way  serves 
as  a  sign  and  foretaste  of  the  justice  and  peace  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  bringing. 
This  is  the  diaconal  ministry  of  the  church. 

In  my  many  visits  to  see  you  as  churches  in  all  continents  of  the  world,  and  in  many 
different  churches,  I  have  learned  again  and  again  that  those  who  often  deal  with  the 
worst  conditions  and  the  heaviest  cross  to  carry  also  are  those  who  have  the  strongest 
expression  of  faith  and  solidarity  with  others. 

III.  A  Pilgrimage  of  Justice  and  Peace 

Where  are  we  going? 

Now  is  the  time  to  welcome,  together,  the  dawn  from  on  high,  to  get  up,  to  open 
windows  and  doors  and  go  together  into  the  new  day. 
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Thus,  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  if  we  can  make  a  difference  together  as  a  fellowship  of 
churches,  we  are  here  to  discern  how  and  with  whom  we  can  offer  our  contributions. 
Let  us  remind  ourselves  why  we  have  the  WCC: 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  ...  is  to  call  one  another  to  visible 
unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common 
life  in  Christ,  through  witness  and  service  to  the  world  and  to  advance  towards  that 
unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 

We  are  called  to  advance,  continuously  and  consistently,  as  peoples  of  faith,  to  move 
towards  one  another  and  to  embody  the  image  of  the  servant  church. 

This  is  why  I  find  that  a  pilgrimage  of  justice  and  peace  should  be  the  vision  for  what 
we  do  together  in  the  period  until  the  next  Assembly.  I  am  increasingly  convinced  that 
the  proposal  from  the  Central  Committee  in  2012  to  develop  the  programme  work  and 
life  of  the  WCC  as  a  pilgrimage  for  justice  and  peace  is  very  wise. 

I  have  been  inspired  the  last  months  by  a  mosaic  I  found  in  the  church  of  Plateau 
d’Assy,  not  far  from  Geneva,  a  church  built  in  the  dark  1930s  in  a  village  of  sanatoriums 
for  people  with  tuberculosis.  The  mosaic  brings  together  all  kinds  of  colours  and  forms 
into  a  warm,  friendly  image  of  St  Francis,  the  young  person  that  gave  up  what  he  had 
to  become  a  pilgrim  —  of  justice  and  peace  —  for  the  healing  and  reconciliation  of  the 
church,  the  peoples,  the  religions  and  our  life  with  nature. 

We  are  together  here  in  Busan  to  make  our  own  mosaic,  bringing  together  our  different 
parts  through  prayer,  sharing,  conversations,  discernment  and  decisions.  Together  we 
shall  develop  an  image  for  us  to  be  guided  by  in  our  next  years. 

So  where  shall  we  go?  Where  are  those  places  still  in  darkness,  still  needing  our 
contributions?  They  can  be  anywhere  and  everywhere,  where  people  are  struggling 
against  conflicts  and  injustices.  This  is  where  we  shall  go. 

A  journey  together 

To  pray  to  be  guided  in  the  way  of  peace  is  a  bold  commitment  for  us  as  churches,  as 
a  fellowship  and  for  each  one  of  us.  It  implies  a  willingness  to  be  moved,  to  change,  to 
advocate,  to  abandon  complacency,  to  be  missional  and  prophetic.  This  is  why  we 
cannot  separate  solidarity  and  service  from  communion,  unity,  mission,  justice  and 
peace.  Our  programmes  and  new  initiatives  should  carry  this  integral  vision  out 
together,  involving  one  another  and  building  relationships  between  us  as  churches  and 
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partners.  We  should  also  have  universal  perspectives  of  gender,  youth,  and  inter¬ 
religious  relationships  across  all  of  our  work,  seeking  always  to  build  the  fellowship  as 
churches  and  exercise  our  role  for  advocacy. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  work  of  the  WCC  must  reflect  the  engagement  and  com¬ 
mitment  of  member  churches.  All  programs  and  projects  should  prove  how  they 
involve  you  as  churches,  and  also  how  the  ecumenical  partners  we  have  are  related  or 
involved.  The  huge  potential  of  our  work  is  the  combination  of  being  relevant  in  the 
local  church,  in  the  national  arena  and  the  international  agenda  and  relations  at  the  same 
time.  People  both  in  a  village  in  Malawi  and  in  the  international  organization  next  to  us 
in  Geneva  should  be  able  to  see  this  uniqueness,  and  make  use  of  it. 

To  give  one  example:  In  June  2012,  we  had  the  first  official  WCC  meeting  in  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  when  the  CCIA  commission  gathered  in  Shanghai  and 
Nanjing.  We  should  work  more  closely  with  the  China  Christian  Council  (CCC),  our 
largest  Asian  member  church,  in  such  a  significant  context  for  the  church  and  the  world. 

We  need  to  find  the  points  of  energy  for  our  work,  where  there  is  a  need  for  the 
particular  contribution  of  the  WCC.  We  need  to  discern  where  it  is  relevant  to  work  on 
these  issues  as  an  ecumenical  and  international  body  and  to  bring  what  happens  in 
different  places  together  to  make  it  stronger,  visible  and  impactful.  This  is  also  where 
funding  partners  for  projects  and  programmes  can  see  the  particular  relevance  to  invest 
and  to  participate,  and  where  the  added  value  of  doing  this  as  the  WCC  can  be  realized. 

Our  capacities  must  be  determined  according  to  what  we  can  do  with  our  resources  and 
competencies  as  staff,  commissions,  committees  and  consultations,  and  what  you  can  do 
in  the  churches  and  as  partners  with  us.  As  churches  you  must  see  what  you  do  as  part  of 
what  you  contribute  to  this  fellowship  of  churches,  in  this  one  ecumenical  movement. 

This  means  that  we  are  called  to  share  the  resources  we  need  for  this  work.  They  belong 
to  God  of  life,  and  we  are  stewards  of  these  resources.  You  must  continue  to  contribute 
according  to  your  capacities  and  to  consider  what  constitutes  a  fair  level  of  contribution. 
These  offerings  may  be  financial  resources  and  in-kind  assistance,  but  also  what  you  can 
offer  of  your  human  resources  for  shorter  or  longer  periods,  what  insights,  experiences 
and  attention  you  can  put  forward,  and  not  least  include  your  love  and  your  prayers. 

We  go  into  this  new  day  with  resources,  bringing  the  legacy  and  the  learning,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  important  initiatives  from  the  past  into  a  new  day  with  a  renewed  profile 
and  with  revised  priorities. 
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The  spirituality  of  pilgrimage 

Thus,  our  ecumenical  spirituality  should  embody  this  image  of  pilgrimage.  Through  our 
prayer  together  we  should  become  a  fellowship  of  praying  churches,  able  to  be  silent  as 
well  as  to  voice  our  thankfulness  and  our  yearning,  open  to  be  led  by  the  God  of  life. 
Our  prayer  together  should  strengthen  our  willingness  to  see  the  new  challenges  and 
tasks  together,  led  by  the  God  of  life  in  simplicity  and  focused  on  how  to  serve  the 
world  around  us,  not  preoccupied  with  ourselves. 

We  discern  our  direction  by  looking  always  at  those  who  need  us  most,  those  for  whom 
the  fullness  of  life  that  God  desires  for  all  people  is  not  yet  realized.  This  was  the  vision, 
too,  for  Martin  Luther  King  in  the  march  for  justice  and  his  dream  for  change  uttered 
50  years  ago.  This  perspective  means  that  we  need  to  allow  our  feet  to  be  guided  to 
those  places  where  we  can  make  a  difference,  and  to  understand  our  mission  of  sharing 
the  love  of  God  from  that  perspective.  We  are  all  familiar  with  those  places  that  know 
violence  and  oppression  and  discrimination  and  misuse  of  creation  and  spiritual  deso¬ 
lation.  There  are  such  places  wherever  we  are,  and  each  one  of  us  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  can  be  agents  of  justice  and  peace  in  this  journey  in  our  own  way,  in  our  own 
context. 

Therefore,  we  should  try  to  see  together  how  our  work  could  be  shaped  accordingly,  as 
it  is  divided  into  three  main  areas  in  our  programme  plans:  unity  and  mission,  public 
witness  and  diakonia,  and  ecumenical  formation. 

Unity  and  mission 

Unity  is  a  gift  of  life  together,  which  we  are  called  to  give  to  one  another,  always,  not 
only  in  times  when  we  agree  or  when  we  ourselves  need  it,  but  also  when  there  are 
others  who  need  it  more  than  we  do.  The  first  premise  of  mutual  accountability  is  that 
we  share  our  wisdom,  given  through  our  traditions,  knowledge  and  experiences,  often 
very  costly  experiences.  What  the  Spirit  has  given  us  is  not  to  be  kept  as  our  own 
property.  But  we  learn  only  when  we  really  listen  to  the  other  and  are  willing  to  learn 
from  one  another.  This  principle  must  remain  with  us  even  in  times  of  great  disagree¬ 
ment  on  doctrinal  matters  and  issues  of  moral  discernment. 

The  challenges  of  conciliar  ecumenical  life  in  recent  years  do  not  mean  that  there  is  a 
lesser  need  for  councils,  but  rather  that  councils  like  ours  must  commit  themselves  to 
bring  forward  into  a  new  time  the  God-given  gift  and  legacy  of  the  fellowship.  The 
WCC  has  a  special  role  in  this  work,  by  empowering  others,  ecumenical  institutions, 
councils,  the  Global  Christian  Forum,  all  of  our  partners.  We  must  bring  the  depth  of 
our  relationships  into  the  next  period,  always  deepening  the  fellowship,  always  being  in 
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conversation  with  the  wider  church  beyond  ourselves.  We  have  the  capacity  to 
offer  a  convening  role  for  further  conversations  with  ecumenical  actors  on  the 
renewal  of  our  institutions  and  relationships,  and  this  opportunity  we  must  grasp 
and  enact. 

We  value  and  nurture  our  relationship  with  the  whole  ecumenical  movement.  We  have 
seen  enriched  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  anticipate  even  deeper 
collaboration  beyond  this  assembly  through  a  renewed  Joint  Working  Group.  In  devel¬ 
oping  relations  with  Pentecostals,  the  Joint  Consultative  Group  will  continue  to  reflect 
our  commitment  towards  dialogue  and  mutual  learning.  Work  with  Christian  World 
Communions  continues  particularly  in  relation  to  the  harvesting  of  the  work  of  bilat¬ 
eral  dialogues. 

The  identity  of  the  church  is  missional,  defined  by  the  places  and  people  residing  in  the 
God  of  life,  and  particularly  those  who  too  often  are  pushed  to  the  margins  of  the 
societies  in  which  they  live.  This  must  be  the  perspective  through  which  we  undertake 
all  of  what  we  do.  The  period  following  the  Assembly  will  be  a  rich  time  in  our  work  on 
mission  and  evangelism  as  we  follow  the  reception  of  the  new  mission  text  by  member 
churches  and  partners.  The  changing  religious  landscape,  where  in  some  places  we  see 
an  increase  of  secularism,  offers  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  creative  work  on  being  a 
missional  church  in  a  secular  context,  renewing  our  call  to  evangelism  and  public 
witness. 

A  Faith  and  Order  world  conference  on  Renewal  in  2017  will  be  a  significant  way  to 
mark  the  500  years  of  Reformation,  but  also  to  draw  the  quest  for  unity  and  the 
on-going  work  on  ecclesiology  and  mission  into  a  study  of  the  life  of  the  member 
churches.  It  is  a  way  to  explore  how  we  are  renewed  and  by  which  theological 
principles.  Such  a  conference  will  draw  on  our  insights  about  church  vitality,  on  cred¬ 
ibility,  of  being  church  in  challenging  contexts  —  everywhere,  not  just  in  places  of 
geopolitical  challenge.  It  will  be  a  way  to  discern  how  we  become  servant  churches 
together. 

Advocacy  in  public  witness  and  diakonia 

There  is  a  role  for  the  council  to  say  what  is  true  in  the  right  time  and  to  the  right 
people.  In  our  advocacy  role,  we  must  be  professional,  pastoral  and  prophetic.  We  are 
compelled  to  be  relevant  in  all  places,  to  reflect  our  belief  that  God  can  make  changes 
through  our  faithful  witness.  But  we  also  should  find  ways  to  make  our  advocacy 
work  in  the  ecumenical  movement  more  coordinated,  to  use  our  resources  in  the  best 
ways. 
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By  being  a  fellowship  and  by  being  based  in  Geneva,  our  efficacy  can  be  realized.  We 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  partners  with  other  important  global  institutions 
with  common  goals  and  interests.  We  see  even  more  that  what  we  are  as  a  fellowship  — 
international,  national,  local  -  is  a  quality  that  other  institutions  need  of  us.  We 
also  know  that  through  our  fellowship  in  all  corners  of  the  world,  we  have  the 
potential  to  effect  change  everywhere  the  church  is;  advocacy,  witness,  is  something 
in  which  we  all  can  take  a  role,  whether  in  the  area  of  climate  change,  the  arms 
trade  treaty,  peace  in  the  Middle  East  or  any  range  of  issues  that  affect  the  life 
God  created.  And  we  are  ready  to  contribute  to  the  renewal  of  the  United  Nations 
organization,  to  become  an  expression  of  “we  the  people”  and  not  only  “we  the 
nations”,  as  the  UN  Charter  itself  formulates  it.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  we  are  in 
Geneva  and  New  York. 

Our  work  for  justice  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  focused  on  how  the  God-given 
dignity  can  be  protected  through  respect  for  human  rights.  We  will  continue  to  work  in 
the  framework  of  the  UN  Human  Right  Council.  Our  work  for  peace  has  to  be  to  a 
continuation  of  addressing  the  many  issues  related  to  disarmament,  peace  processes, 
reconciliation  and  healing.  Together  with  a  new  Churches’  Commission  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  we  shall  be  ready  and  have  the  capacities  together  to  both  be  proactive  in 
taking  new  initiatives  and  respond  to  developing  conflicts  and  crises. 

Let  me  name  some  examples  of  new  initiatives  we  are  considering,  in  addition  to 
continuing  many  of  the  important  initiatives  I  have  already  described: 

The  situation  of  human  rights  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  has  been 
addressed  several  times  through  statements  and  workshops,  and  the  WCC  is  asked  to 
make  a  new,  substantial  effort  for  peace  and  reconciliation  together  with  the  churches 
in  that  country.  This  issue  must  be  pursued  in  solidarity  with  the  people  of  faith  that 
need  our  fellowship  and  the  guidance  of  the  God  of  life. 

We  have  initiated  a  new  project  together  with  the  International  Labour  Organization  to 
explore  new  ways  forward  to  work  for  just  peace  through  advocating  for  access  to 
decent  work  and  remuneration  in  Egypt,  particularly  in  light  of  the  situation  of  the 
young  people  of  Egypt.  Together  with  the  churches  and  other  partners  in  civil  society 
we  have  to  explore  new  ways  for  our  involvement. 

Peace  is  a  condition  for  justice  for  all,  and  the  proper  human  relationships  require 
respect  for  one  another,  for  human  dignity  and  human  rights.  Together  in  this  Assem¬ 
bly,  we  can  say  something  to  which  the  people  of  both  North  and  South  Korea  can 
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agree  in  the  process  toward  reconciliation.  The  focus  should  be  on  finding  a  political 
solution  to  be  supported  by  all  the  nations  concerned. 

We  have  studied  the  implications  of  economic  structures,  economic  injustices  and  how 
we  can  respond  to  these  together  as  the  WCC.  Together  with  ecumenical  partners  we 
asked  a  panel  of  specialists  to  propose  the  best  strategy  for  us.  Life  always  requires 
sustainability.  And  it  must  be  sustainable  for  all,  human  beings  and  creatures.  There  is 
a  deep  connection  between  the  three  words  that  are  so  similar,  derived  from  the  same 
root:  economy,  ecology  and  ecumenism.  Life  requires  unity  and  fellowship,  and  there¬ 
fore  also  justice  and  peace.  A  fair  economy  of  life  in  a  sustainable  ecological  sharing  of 
the  resources  belongs  to  our  ecumenical  vision  for  the  Christian  witness  of  peace  in  the 
whole  world,  in  our  human  family.  We  must  continue  to  develop  this  vision  of  economy 
of  life  for  all. 

Throughout  Africa,  the  churches  with  the  people  continue  to  struggle  under  several 
burdens,  also  the  burden  of  HIV  and  AIDS,  but  now  with  a  significant  hope  of  change. 
Our  EHAIA  programme  has  helped  the  churches  to  approach  the  challenges  of  HIV 
and  AIDS  from  the  values  of  the  gospel.  We  are  ready  to  take  the  next  steps  of  working 
with  UNAIDS  and  churches  in  all  continents  to  make  the  communities  able  to  deal 
properly  with  those  who  are  affected  and  to  find  the  way  forward  as  human  beings 
caring  for  one  another’s  dignity. 

Already  in  this  assembly  we  can  show  our  willingness  to  be  in  solidarity  with  those  who 
are  forced  to  move;  refugees  and  others  who  have  to  search  for  another  place  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Together  with  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  and  many  partners  we  have  discussed  how  faith  based  communities  have 
unique  contributions  to  offer.  We  have  also  developed  a  document  to  be  signed  by 
religious  leaders  to  confirm  our  readiness  to  contribute  to  the  stranger  in  need,  and  you 
can  even  sign  it  during  this  Assembly.  The  huge  efforts  of  churches  and  ecumenical 
partners  for  migrants  should  be  also  given  a  proper  corresponding  contribution  from 
the  unique  position  of  the  WCC.  We  have  done  a  lot  to  bring  the  ecclesial  challenges  to 
the  fore;  we  need  also  to  work  on  the  advocacy  dimensions  of  this  task. 

The  work  to  make  the  churches  just  and  inclusive  communities  is  an  important  dimen¬ 
sion  of  the  advocacy  role  and  the  mission  of  the  church.  But  it  is  also  a  way  to  give 
space  for  the  many  resources  represented  in  the  diversity  among  us:  human  resources, 
spirituality,  moral  values  and  qualities  of  relationships.  The  place  of  indigenous  peoples 
in  their  contexts  and  in  the  churches,  the  rights  of  migrants  and  others,  all  this  requires 
our  proper  attention  and  work. 
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Ecumenical  formation 

Ecumenical  formation  ensures  the  on-going  strength  of  our  institution  as  well  as  the 
whole  ecumenical  movement.  As  one  generation  of  the  ecumenical  movement  retires, 
the  adequate  preparation  and  formation  of  a  new  generation  is  imperative.  The  Bossey 
Ecumenical  Institute  not  only  educates,  but  offers  experiential  learning  through  the 
development  of  common  life  in  community.  The  work  of  Ecumenical  Theological 
Education  develops  theological  and  ecumenical  competencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  unique  qualities  of  these  programmes  as  well  as  the  potential  for  all  of  our 
programmes  to  be  fields  of  learning  represents  a  substantial  part  of  the  legacy  of  the 
WCC.  The  ecumenical  movement  must  promote  that  legacy  through  ensuring  that  there 
are  equal  chances  for  those  in  the  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  for  men  and  women, 
for  lay  and  ordained,  to  be  part  of  the  renewal  possible  through  formation  and 
education. 

The  next  generation 

We  are  part  of  an  ecumenical  movement  in  which  younger  people  and  their  organiza¬ 
tions  bring  vibrancy  and  offer  us  potential  for  renewal.  About  600  of  the  participants 
in  this  assembly  are  youth.  I  ask  these  participants  to  be  our  strongest  ambassadors  for 
justice  and  peace  at  this  assembly  and  beyond  it.  You  provide  capacities,  relationships, 
networks  and  new  competence  to  this  global  and  ecumenical  work  that  we  must 
treasure  and  cultivate.  Learning  from  our  experiences  with  the  ECHOS  commission,  we 
need  your  contributions  in  all  dimensions  of  the  WCC’s  work.  We  also  need  to  find 
more  adequate  and  flexible  structures  for  this  than  one  commission. 

Communication 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  a  lot  together  for  justice  and  peace  if  we  are  not  communicating 
well  with  one  another,  with  the  many  who  build  public  opinion  and  with  the  people  and 
institutions  of  power.  This  Assembly  represents  new  methods  of  sharing  information, 
material  for  preparation,  communicating  with  those  who  are  interested  in  what  we  are 
doing  and  not  present  here.  We  will  continue  to  develop  publications  in  a  variety  of 
media  to  communicate  the  insights  of  the  ecumenical  community  and  lift  the  voices  of 
those  at  the  margins. 

For  a  global  fellowship,  and  institution  the  possibilities  of  sharing  and  having  an  impact 
through  electronic  media  are  enormous  and  must  be  developed  even  further  than  we 
have  developed  them  today  —  to  save  costs,  but  primarily  to  be  even  more  able  to  share 
the  stories  of  what  you  are  doing  and  what  we  are  doing  together.  We  have  to  coordinate 
with  you  and  your  communication  departments  and  resources  much  more,  and  we  have 
to  develop  the  mentality  and  ability  to  share  information.  In  many  ways,  we  will  see  that 
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sharing  information  is  not  only  telling  about  what  we  are  doing,  but  a  very  important 
means  of  undertaking  together  what  we  mean  by  a  pilgrimage  of  justice  and  peace.  To 
be  sure  that  we  communicate  all  the  visions,  priorities  and  recommendations  of  this 
Assembly,  we  will  give  attention  to  a  new  communication  strategy  for  the  next  period  of 
the  council’s  life. 

A  fellowship  of  women  and  men 

One  of  the  great  legacies  of  the  WCC  to  be  renewed  and  to  be  carried  forward  is  the 
work  to  improve  as  a  just  and  mutually  supportive  fellowship  of  women  and  men.  The 
voices  and  contribution  of  women  should  be  given  even  more  space  in  our  fellowship 
if  we  mean  what  we  say  about  solidarity.  This  requires  greater  prominence  in  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  leadership  in  all  aspects  of  our  common  life. 

Our  commitment  to  exemplifying  just  communities  of  women  and  men  is  a  measure  of 
the  solidarity  for  which  we  aspire.  Still,  too  often,  women  are  marginalized  and  suffer  as 
victims  of  violence.  Their  voices  are  too  frequendy  silenced,  and  they  are  not  always 
recognized  for  their  contributions  and  roles  within  our  common  life.  The  ecumenical 
movement  has  been  a  place  where  the  strength  and  gifts  of  women  have  enriched  the 
whole  fellowship.  These  last  days  both  women  and  men  have  been  reflecting  together 
in  a  pre -Assembly  on  how  to  build  a  just  community  of  women  and  men.  The  WCC 
should  show  clearly  the  significance  of  sharing  our  gifts  as  men  and  women  in  the 
leadership  of  this  organization. 

Though  the  council’s  work  on  HIV  and  AIDS,  we  can  see  the  benefits  of  a  holistic  view 
of  community  life,  relations  based  on  justice  and  equality.  In  ecumenical  formation, 
women  have  demonstrated  leadership  and  capacity  building  for  the  benefit  of  all  within 
ecumenical  organizations  and  initiatives.  In  our  advocacy  work  through  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  the  perspective  of  religious  faith  has 
been  brought  into  this  dialogue. 

Inter-religious  relations 

The  threats  to  life  show  us  the  imperative  we  have  to  develop  the  quality  of  inter¬ 
religious  relations  even  more,  as  we  share  the  capacity  to  speak  and  work  together  to 
promote  justice  and  peace  for  all.  The  experience  of  life  is  something  we  all  share;  by 
embracing  common  values  and  by  finding  ways  of  moving  forward  in  conversation  and 
conviction  we  hold  the  potential  to  increase  the  work  on  our  common  goals  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  impact  of  extremists’  violent  actions. 

We  have  seen  in  practice  this  attitude  of  mutual  listening  and  sharing  in  several  inter¬ 
religious  encounters.  The  joint  Christian-Muslim  solidarity  visit  to  Nigeria  in  which 
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religious  leaders  spoke  with  those  most  affected  by  extremist  violence  demonstrated  a 
yearning  by  both  Christians  and  Muslims  for  peace  in  their  land.  The  visit  was  not  only 
an  act  of  accompaniment  by  Christians  and  Muslims,  but  a  model  for  inter-religious 
dialogue,  mutual  learning  and  action. 

As  we  embark  on  a  pilgrimage  of  justice  and  peace,  we  need  to  work  with  all  people  of 
good  will  who  share  our  vision  and  commitment.  We  see  that  our  sisters  and  brothers 
of  other  religious  traditions  have  much  to  offer.  Our  pilgrimage  must  include  an 
invitation  to  walk  along  side  us,  to  contribute  gifts  and  insights,  to  reflect  the  common 
value  of  life  for  all,  should  continue  to  strengthen  our  relations  with  Jews,  Muslims, 
Buddhists,  Hindus  and  other  peoples  of  faith. 

The  WCC  shall  both  represent  the  member  churches  in  these  relations  with  those  who 
are  ready  for  dialogue  and  cooperation.  Together  as  churches  nationally  and  interna¬ 
tionally  we  also  need  to  take  new  initiatives  to  encounter  and  to  relate  to  those  who  are 
representing  positions  and  actions  we  cannot  accept,  being  willing  to  walk  another  mile 
for  the  sake  of  justice  and  peace,  where  it  is  needed. 

IV.  Conclusion:  the  WCC  Giving  Leadership  in  the  Pilgrimage 

The  WCC  has  a  role  of  leadership  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  we  take  this 
responsibility  seriously.  We  speak  with  one  another  and  on  behalf  of  others. 

The  test  of  fellowship  is  our  humility,  our  willingness  to  listen  to  the  other,  to  receive 
gifts,  gifts  we  did  not  even  know  we  needed.  It  is  in  our  honesty  that  we  acknowledge 
we  have  not  fulfilled  our  calling  to  unity,  that  in  our  advocacy  work  we  do  not  know 
everything,  yet  still  we  courageously  make  our  contributions  for  the  common  good. 
And  it  is  in  our  hopefulness  that  we  discover  those  glimpses  of  new  life  we  receive  when 
we  work  together  in  common  witness  and  service,  when  we  experience  greater  com¬ 
munion,  when  we  speak  truth  to  power. 

It  is  our  time  and  task  now  to  do  even  more  to  make  visible  what  that  means  in  the  way 
we  work,  in  the  way  we  speak  and  think,  but  also  in  the  way  we  are  perceived  by  others. 
A  fellowship  of  churches  means  that  we  are  willing  to  work  on  how  we  continue  to 
improve  our  relationships,  and  to  strengthen  our  commitment  to  the  common  goals 
God  has  given  us  to  work  towards. 

This  is  a  real  pilgrimage,  not  merely  one  of  ideas,  but  a  movement  that  aims  at 
something  that  is  to  be  achieved  or  to  be  found.  It  will  be  marked  by  many  initiatives 
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and  by  many  stages  along  the  way.  Our  success  will  be  measured  not  only  by  our 
progress,  but  by  the  experience  of  moving  together.  We  are  here  to  discern  together 
these  directions  forward. 

In  the  life  of  God  we  can  face  life  as  it  is.  And  I  believe  that  the  God  of  life  is  now 
creating  for  us  a  new  dawn  of  grace,  a  new  possibility  for  the  council.  In  the  fellowship 
of  churches  we  can  share  life  as  it  is,  and  use  the  WCC  as  a  unique  instrument  to  follow 
our  calling  to  Christian  solidarity  with  one  another  and  with  the  world.  To  prepare  for 
the  next  years  as  a  people  on  a  pilgrimage  of  justice  and  peace  is  now  our  task  in  this 
Assembly. 

The  dawn  from  on  high  is  breaking  upon  us. 

And  so  our  pilgrimage  can  begin: 

“ Our  feet  will  be  led  into  the  way  of  peace.  ” 
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1.  “In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth”  (Genesis  1:1).  Creation  is 
a  gift  from  the  living  God.  We  celebrate  creation’s  life  in  its  diversity  and  give  thanks  for 
its  goodness.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  whole  creation,  reconciled  in  the  love  of 
Christ  through  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  live  together  in  unity 
and  peace  (Eph.l). 

Our  Experience 

2.  Today,  the  whole  creation,  the  world  and  its  people,  live  in  the  tension  between  the 
profoundest  hope  and  the  deepest  despair.  We  give  thanks  for  the  diversity  of  human 
cultures,  for  the  wonder  of  knowledge  and  learning,  for  the  enthusiasm  and  vibrancy  of 
many  young  people,  for  communities  being  rebuilt  and  enemies  reconciled,  for  people 
being  healed  and  populations  fed.  We  rejoice  when  people  of  different  faiths  work 
together  for  justice  and  peace.  These  are  signs  of  hope  and  new  beginnings.  But  we  grieve 
that  there  are  also  places  where  God’s  children  cry  out.  Social  and  economic  injustice, 
poverty  and  famine,  greed  and  war,  ravage  our  world.  There  is  violence  and  terrorism  and 
the  threat  of  war,  particularly  nuclear  war.  Many  have  to  live  with  HIV  and  AIDS,  and 
suffer  from  other  epidemics;  peoples  are  displaced  and  their  lands  dispossessed.  Many 
women  and  children  are  victims  of  violence,  inequality  and  trafficking,  as  are  some  men. 
There  are  those  who  are  marginalized  and  excluded.  We  are  all  in  danger  of  being 
alienated  from  our  cultures  and  disconnected  from  earth.  Creation  has  been  misused  and 
we  face  threats  to  the  balance  of  life,  a  growing  ecological  crisis  and  the  effects  of  climate 
change.  These  are  signs  of  our  disordered  relations  with  God,  with  one  another  and  with 
creation,  and  we  confess  that  they  dishonour  God’s  gift  of  life. 

3.  Within  churches  we  experience  a  similar  tension  between  celebration  and  sorrow. 
There  are  signs  of  vibrant  life  and  creative  energy  in  the  growth  of  Christian  commu¬ 
nities  around  the  world  with  rich  diversity.  There  is  a  deepening  sense  among  some 
churches  of  needing  one  another  and  of  being  called  by  Christ  to  be  in  unity.  In  places 
where  churches  experience  anguish  and  constant  fear  of  persecution,  solidarity  between 
Christians  from  different  traditions  in  the  service  of  justice  and  peace  is  a  sign  of  God’s 
grace.  The  ecumenical  movement  has  encouraged  new  friendships  forming  a  seed  bed  in 
which  unity  can  grow.  There  are  places  where  Christians  work  and  witness  together  in 
their  local  communities  and  new  regional  agreements  of  covenanting,  closer  fellowship 
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and  church  unions.  Increasingly,  we  recognize  that  we  are  called  to  share  with,  and  learn 
from,  those  of  other  faiths,  to  work  with  them  in  common  efforts  for  justice  and  peace 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  God’s  beautiful  but  hurting  creation.  These 
deepening  relationships  bring  new  challenges  and  enlarge  our  understanding. 

4.  We  grieve  that  there  are  also  painful  experiences  of  situations  where  diversity  has 
turned  into  division  and  we  do  not  always  recognise  the  face  of  Christ  in  each  other.  We 
cannot  all  gather  together  around  the  Table  in  eucharistic  communion.  Divisive  issues 
remain.  New  issues  bring  sharp  challenges  which  create  new  divisions  within  and 
between  churches.  These  must  be  addressed  in  the  fellowship  of  churches  by  the  way 
of  consensus  discernment.  Too  easily  we  withdraw  into  our  own  traditions  and  com¬ 
munities  refusing  to  be  challenged  and  enriched  by  the  gifts  others  hold  out  to  us. 
Sometimes  we  seem  to  embrace  the  creative  new  life  of  faith  and  yet  do  not  embrace 
a  passion  for  unity  or  a  longing  for  fellowship  with  others.  This  makes  us  more  ready  to 
tolerate  injustice  and  even  conflicts  between  and  within  the  churches.  We  are  held  back 
as  some  grow  weary  and  disappointed  on  the  ecumenical  path. 

5.  We  do  not  always  honour  the  God  who  is  the  source  of  our  life.  Whenever  we  abuse 
life  through  our  practices  of  exclusion  and  marginalization,  our  refusal  to  pursue  justice, 
our  unwillingness  to  live  in  peace,  our  failure  to  seek  unity  and  our  exploitation  of 
creation,  we  reject  the  gifts  God  holds  out  to  us. 

Our  Shared  Scriptural  Vision 

6.  As  we  read  the  Scriptures  together,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  our  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  place  of  the  community  of  God’s  people  within  creation.  Men  and 
women  are  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  and  given  the  responsibility  to  care 
for  life  (Gen.  1:27—28).  The  covenant  with  Israel  marks  a  decisive  moment  in  the 
unfolding  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation.  The  prophets  call  God’s  covenanted  people  to 
work  for  justice  and  peace,  to  care  for  the  poor,  the  outcast  and  the  marginalized,  and 
to  be  a  light  to  the  nations  (Micah  6:8;  Isaiah  49:6). 

7.  God  sent  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God  (John  1).  Through  his  ministry 
and  through  his  death  on  the  cross  Jesus  destroyed  the  walls  of  separation  and  hostility, 
established  a  new  covenant  and  brought  about  genuine  unity  and  reconciliation  in  his 
own  Body  (Eph.  1:9—10  and  2:14—16).  He  announced  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God, 
had  compassion  on  the  crowds,  healed  the  sick  and  preached  good  news  to  the  poor 
(Math.  9:35—36;  Luke  4:14—24).  He  reached  out  to  the  despised,  the  sinners,  the  alien, 
offering  acceptance  and  redemption.  By  his  life,  death  and  resurrection,  and  through 
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the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Jesus  revealed  the  communion  of  the  life  of  God  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  opened  to  all  a  new  way  of  living  in  communion  with  one  another  in  the 
love  of  God  (1  John  1:1-3).  Jesus  prayed  for  the  unity  of  his  disciples  for  the  sake  of  the 
world  (John  17:20-24).  He  entrusted  his  message  and  his  ministry  of  unity  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  to  his  disciples  and  through  them  to  the  Church,  which  is  called  to  continue  his 
mission  (2  Cor.  5:18—20).  From  the  beginning  the  community  of  believers  lived 
together,  were  devoted  to  the  apostolic  teaching  and  fellowship,  breaking  bread  and 
praying  together,  caring  for  the  poor,  proclaiming  the  good  news  and  yet  struggling  with 
factions  and  divisions  (Acts  2:42;  Acts  15). 

8.  The  Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  embodies  Jesus’  uniting,  reconciling  and  self- 
sacrificial  love  to  the  world  on  the  cross.  At  the  heart  of  God’s  own  life  of  communion 
is  forever  a  cross  and  forever  resurrection  —  a  reality  which  is  revealed  to  us  and  through 
us.  We  pray  and  wait  with  eager  longing  for  God  to  renew  the  whole  creation  (Rom. 
8:19—21).  God  is  always  there  ahead  of  us  in  our  pilgrimage,  always  surprising  us,  calling 
us  to  repentance,  forgiving  our  failures  and  offering  us  the  gift  of  new  life. 

God's  Call  to  Unity  Today 

9.  On  our  ecumenical  journey  we  have  come  to  understand  more  about  God’s  call  to  the 
Church  to  serve  the  unity  of  all  creation.  The  vocation  of  the  Church  is  to  be:  foretaste 
of  new  creation;  prophetic  sign  to  the  whole  world  of  the  life  God  intends  for  all;  and 
servant  spreading  the  good  news  of  God’s  Kingdom  of  justice,  peace  and  love. 

10.  As  foretaste  God  gives  to  the  Church  gracious  gifts:  the  Word,  testified  to  in  Holy 
Scripture  to  which  we  are  invited  to  respond  in  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
baptism  in  which  we  are  made  a  new  creation  in  Christ  ;  the  eucharist,  the  fullest 
expression  of  communion  with  God  and  with  one  another,  which  builds  up  the 
fellowship  and  from  which  we  are  sent  out  in  mission;  an  apostolic  ministry  to  draw  out 
and  nurture  the  gifts  of  all  the  faithful  and  to  lead  the  mission  of  the  Church.  Conciliar 
gatherings  too  are  gifts  enabling  the  fellowship,  under  the  Spirit’s  guidance,  to  discern 
the  will  of  God,  to  teach  together  and  to  live  sacrificially,  serving  one  another’s  needs 
and  the  world’s  needs.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  uniformity;  diversity  is  also  a  gift, 
creative  and  life-giving.  But  diversity  cannot  be  so  great  that  those  in  Christ  become 
strangers  and  enemies  to  one  another,  thus  damaging  the  uniting  reality  of  life  in 
Christ.1 


1  We  pray  that  as  our  churches  respond  to  the  Faith  and  Order  document,  The  Church :  Towards  a  Common  Vision,  we 
may  be  helped  to  understand  more  of  the  visible  unity  that  God  calls  us  to  live  in  and  for  the  world. 
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11.  As  prophetic  sign  the  Church’s  vocation  is  to  show  forth  the  life  that  God  wills  for 
the  whole  creation.  We  are  hardly  a  credible  sign  as  long  as  our  ecclesial  divisions,  which 
spring  from  fundamental  disagreements  in  faith,  remain.  Divisions  and  marginalization 
on  the  basis  of  ethnicity,  race,  gender,  disability,  power,  status,  caste  and  other  forms  of 
discrimination  also  obscure  the  Church’s  witness  to  unity.  To  be  a  credible  sign  our  life 
together  must  reflect  the  qualities  of  patience,  humility,  generosity,  attentive  listening  to 
one  another,  mutual  accountability,  inclusivity  and  a  willingness  to  stay  together,  not 
saying  “I  have  no  need  of  you”  (1  Cor.  12:21).  We  are  called  to  be  a  community 
upholding  justice  in  its  own  life,  living  together  in  peace,  never  settling  for  the  easy 
peace  that  silences  protest  and  pain,  but  struggling  for  the  true  peace  that  comes  with 
justice.  Only  as  Christians  are  being  reconciled  and  renewed  by  God’s  Spirit  will  the 
Church  bear  authentic  witness  to  the  possibility  of  reconciled  life  for  all  people,  for  all 
creation.  It  is  often  in  its  weakness  and  poverty,  suffering  as  Christ  suffers,  that  the 
Church  is  truly  sign  and  mystery  of  God’s  grace.2 

12.  As  servant  the  Church  is  called  to  make  present  God’s  holy,  loving  and  life  affirming 
plan  for  the  world  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  By  its  very  nature  the  Church  is  missionary, 
called  and  sent  to  witness  to  the  gift  of  communion  that  God  intends  for  all  humanity 
and  for  all  creation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  its  work  of  holistic  mission  —  evangelism 
and  diakonia  done  in  Christ’s  way  —  the  Church  participates  in  offering  God’s  life  to  the 
world/  In  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  the  Church  is  to  proclaim  the  good  news  in  ways  that 
awaken  a  response  in  different  contexts,  languages  and  cultures,  to  pursue  God’s  justice, 
and  to  work  for  God’s  peace.  Christians  are  called  to  make  common  cause  with  people 
of  other  faiths  or  none,  wherever  possible,  for  the  well-being  of  all  peoples  and 
creation. 

13.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  the  unity  of  the  human  community  and  the  unity  of  the 
whole  creation  are  interconnected.  Christ  who  makes  us  one  calls  us  to  live  in  justice  and 
peace  and  impels  us  to  work  together  for  justice  and  peace  in  God’s  world.  The  plan  of 
God  made  known  to  us  in  Christ  is,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  gather  up  all  things  in 
Christ,  “things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth”  (Ephesians  1:9—10). 


We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  programmes  of  the  WCC  that  have  helped  us  to  understand  what  it  means 
to  be  a  faithful  community  where  divisions  of  ethnicity,  race,  gender,  power  and  status  are  being  confronted  and 
overcome. 

We  are  thankful  for  all  we  have  learned  through  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  about  just  peace  in  God’s  way 
focused  mAn  Ecumenical  Call  to  Just  Peace  from  the  Jamaica  International  Ecumenical  Peace  Convocation  of  2011; 
and  all  we  have  learned  about  mission  in  God’s  way,  encapsulated  in  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  document,  Together  Towards  Life:  Mission  and  Evangelism  in  Changing  Landscapes. 
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Our  Commitment 

14.  We  affirm  the  place  of  the  Church  in  God’s  design  and  repent  of  the  divisions 
among  and  within  our  churches,  confessing  with  sorrow  that  our  disunity  undermines 
our  witness  to  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  and  makes  less  credible  our  witness  to  that 
unity  God  desires  for  all.  We  confess  our  failures  to  do  justice,  to  work  for  peace,  and 
to  sustain  creation.  Despite  our  failings,  God  is  faithful  and  forgiving  and  continues  to 
call  us  to  unity.  Having  faith  in  God’s  creating  and  re-creating  power,  we  long  for  the 
Church  to  be  foretaste,  credible  sign  and  effective  servant  of  the  new  life  that  God  is 
offering  to  the  world.  It  is  in  God,  who  beckons  us  to  life  in  all  its  fullness  that  joy,  hope, 
and  a  passion  for  unity  are  renewed.  Therefore,  we  urge  one  another  to  remain  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches:  to  call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic 
fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in  Christ,  through  witness  and 
service  to  the  world  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may 
believe.4 

We  affirm  the  uniqueness  of  our  fellowship  and  our  conviction  to  pursue  the  unity  of 
the  visible  Church  together,  thankful  for  our  diversity  and  conscious  of  our  need  to 
grow  in  communion. 

1 5.  In  faithfulness  to  this  our  common  calling,  we  will  seek  together  the  full  visible  unity 
of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  when  we  shall  express  our  unity 
around  the  one  Table  of  the  Lord.  In  pursuing  the  unity  of  the  Church  we  will  open 
ourselves  to  receive  the  gifts  of  each  other’s  traditions,  and  offer  our  gifts  to  one 
another.  We  will  learn  to  commemorate  together  the  martyrs  who  witnessed  to  our 
common  faith.  We  will  continue  theological  conversations,  giving  attention  to  new 
voices  and  different  methods  of  approach.  We  will  seek  to  live  out  the  consequences  of 
our  theological  agreements.  We  will  intensify  our  work  for  justice,  peace  and  the  healing 
of  creation,  and  address  together  the  complex  challenges  of  contemporary  social, 
economic  and  moral  issues.  We  will  work  for  more  just,  participatory  and  inclusive  ways 
of  living  together.  We  will  make  common  cause  for  the  well-being  of  humanity  and 
creation  with  those  of  other  faith  communities.  We  will  hold  each  other  accountable  for 
fulfilling  these  commitments.  Above  all,  we  will  pray  without  ceasing  for  the  unity  for 


The  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  amended  by  the  9th  Assembly,  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil, 
2006;  III:  Purposes  and  Functions.  We  remember  the  words  of  the  First  WCC  Assembly  in  1948,  “Here  at 
Amsterdam  we  have  .  . .  covenanted  with  one  another  in  constituting  this  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  intend 
to  stay  together.” 
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which  Jesus  prayed  (John  17):  a  unity  of  faith,  love  and  compassion  that  Jesus  Christ 
brought  through  his  ministry;  a  unity  like  the  unity  Christ  shares  with  the  Father;  a  unity 
enfolded  in  the  communion  of  the  life  and  love  of  the  Triune  God.  Here,  we  receive  the 
mandate  for  the  Church’s  vocation  for  unity  in  mission  and  service. 

16.  We  turn  to  God,  the  source  of  all  life,  and  we  pray: 

O  God  of  life, 
lead  us  to  justice  and  peace, 
that  suffering  people  may  discover  hope; 

the  scarred  world  find  healing; 
and  divided  churches  become  visibly  one, 
through  the  one  who  prayed  for  us, 
and  in  whom  we  are  one  Body, 
your  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
who  with  you  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  worthy  to  be  praised,  one  God, 
now  and  forever.  Amen. 
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Bishop  Duleep  de  Chickera 

31  October  201 3 


Bishop  Duleep  de  Chickera ,  Anglican  Church  of  Sri  Canka ,  made  this  presentation  during  the 

10th  Assembly  plenary  on  the  theme  uGod  of  life,  lead  us  to  justice  and  peace”. 


The  harsh  realities  of  our  world  and  our  communion  in  the  God  of  Life  urge  us  to 
endorse  our  Assembly  theme  as  a  timely  prophetic  petition. 

It  presses  our  parent-protector  to  arrest  the  terrible  trends  of  human  degradation  and 
to  bring  speedy  relief  to  all  who  groan. 

In  light  of  those  who  promote  the  ways  of  aggressive  greed,  it  is  a  defiant  call  for 
repentance  and  visible  change,  now. 

For  the  restless  faithful  within  the  fragmented  Body  of  Christ,  it  opens  a  door  to  a 
common  global  witness. 

As  a  fellowship  of  churches  sensitive  to  the  plight  of  marginalized  victims,  it  is  indeed 
the  mother  of  all  petitions. 

And,  within  the  framework  of  this  plenary,  our  theme  compels  an  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  millions  of  children,  women  and  men  who,  though  made  in  God’s  image, 
remain  crushed  and  trapped  at  the  margins  of  human  societies. 


Jesus  and  Prophetic  Diakonia 

The  decisive  victim  vindicating  act  of  God  in  Jesus  undergirds  our  theme.  It  recurs  in 
the  behaviour  of  Jesus,  who  relentlessly  searches  out  those  on  the  margins;  victims, 
who  in  the  biblical  narrative  long  for  exodus  under  violent  regimes,  suffer  untold 
economic  oppression  and  are  entitled  to  Torah  justice,  such  as  widows,  orphans  and 
stranger-immigrants. 
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More  explicitly,  these  are  persons  expected  to  stay  alive  without  security,  be  human 
without  dignity,  harvest  a  land  no  longer  theirs  and  feed  their  children  from  empty 
plates.  They  are  the  unseen  real  who  fill  the  earth:  the  “no  people”  with  “no  tomorrow” 
to  whom  Jesus  announced  an  emphatic  “yes”. 

Immersed  in  this  world  of  marginalized  victims,  Jesus  discloses  a  dynamic 
re-arrangement  of  right  living  and  shared  obligations  acceptable  to  God,  which  Jesus 
called  the  “Reign  of  God”.  His  passionate  search  for  the  marginalized  victim  —  a  sign  of 
this  new  arrangement  —  highlights  the  diaconal  character  of  Jesus. 

But  the  essence  of  diakonia  converges  on  prophetic  transformation.  The  victim  must  be 
brought  into  the  middle  of  the  discourse.  So  a  vulnerable  woman  in  the  midst  of  a  male 
mob  exposes  moral  hypocrisy;  a  child  in  the  middle  poses  a  corrective  against  a 
universal  adult  obsession;  a  marginalized  woman  engages  in  profound  theological  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  omnipresence  of  God;  a  half-caste  in  the  centre  role  of  a  stirring  parable 
shatters  the  myth  of  ethno-religious  superiority;  a  despised  woman  announces  the 
Christ  through  a  stunning  prophetic  act,  and  so  on. 

The  system  however  refuses  to  surrender  the  gain  of  its  greed  to  any  compromise,  and 
the  victim’s  advocate  is  eventually  victimized.  But  God,  consistent  in  God’s  victim- 
centred  decisiveness,  restores  the  advocate-victim  to  the  centre  of  the  human  discourse. 
Humankind  since  then  has  been  compelled  to  take  note  of  Jesus’  victim-centred  thrust, 
and  to  dare  to  imagine  a  world  in  which  the  empowered  victim  and  the  enlightened 
violator  will  sit  at  the  same  table.  This  is  the  Good  News. 

Victim  Theology 

Like  it  was  then,  the  Good  News  is  today  to  be  articulated  amidst  the  Pharaohs, 
the  Caesars,  the  Herods  and  the  Chief  Priests  of  our  times.  In  the  biblical  idiom 
these  are  the  enemy  aggressors  who  mock  righteousness,  rob  others  of  their 
humanity,  accumulate  the  spoils  of  economic  violence  and  rape  mother  earth;  to 
generate  the  Jubilee  Review.  Within  nations,  across  the  globe  and  in  a  strange 
mix  of  fierce  competition  and  subde  collaboration,  the  common  task  of  the  enemy 
aggressor  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  victim  and  resist  attempts  to  restore  her  to 
the  middle. 

This  is  why  when  change  is  called  for,  advocacy  is  vilified  as  terrorism,  truth  silenced 
through  censorship,  negotiations  humiliated  by  war,  dissent  intimidated  by  force, 
accountability  replaced  by  cliche  and  integrity  trumped  by  impunity.  Indeed, 
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attempts  to  clean  the  house  are  cleverly  turned  around  to  pack  it  with  more  sinister 
demons. 

It  is  in  these  circumstances  of  brazen  authoritarianism  that  victim  theology  emerges. 
This  theology  initially  reclaims  the  centre  of  the  discourse  for  the  marginalized 
victim;  just  as  Jesus  did.  It  is  from  here  that  the  enemy  aggressor  is  identified  and  his 
obligations  and  needs  discerned,  and  the  ensuing  cycle  of  repentance  and  forgiveness, 
truth  and  mercy,  integration  and  community  reconstructed  to  pave  the  way  for  justice 
and  peace.  The  exclusion  of  the  marginalized  victim  from  the  centre,  as  is  the  case  — 
for  instance  —  in  Sri  Lanka  today,  ironically  deprives  all  Sri  Lankans  of  justice  and 
peace. 

Victim  theology  is  then  the  indispensible  stance  from  which  justice  and  peace  is  shaped 
and  articulated.  It  exposes  the  deception  of  “war  for  peace”  and  continues  to  be  the 
unwavering  perspective  of  all  who  labour  for  a  just  world.  It  is  the  ecumenical  meeting 
point  of  all  like-minded  partners  and  the  crucible  in  which  peace  theology  marinates. 
Consequently,  any  theology  disconnected  from  victims  or  supportive  of  war  in  a  violent 
world,  robbed  of  justice  and  peace,  amounts  to  a  mutilation  of  the  heart  and  mind  of 
Jesus. 

Presence  and  Voice 

Victim  theology  invokes  a  rhythmic  spirituality  of  sustained  pastoral  presence 
among  victims  and  a  measured  prophetic  voice  which  calls  enemy  aggressors  to 
accountability,  just  as  Jesus  did.  It  strives  to  bring  the  marginalized  victim  dignity  and 
the  aggressor  to  his  senses,  thereby  reducing  the  alienation  between  the  two  and 
widening  opportunities  for  justice  and  peace.  This  need  not  be  further  complicated. 
Our  children  teach  us  to  embrace  the  victim  and  engage  the  bully  when  the  stone  is 
thrown. 

Pastoral  presence  and  prophetic  voice  consequently  sum  up  our  shared  witness.  Since 
wealth  and  funding  are  not  prerequisites  in  this  witness,  it  empowers  poor  churches  to 
serve  Jesus  with  dignity.  As  a  fellowship  of  churches  it  has  the  potential  to  free  us  from 
the  enticement  of  mammon  and  enhance  our  credibility  in  God’s  world,  overflowing 
with  victims  of  violence  and  injustice.  It  is  none  other  than  these  early  traits  in  Pope 
Francis  that  bring  a  sign  of  hope  today. 

The  shift  to  presence  and  voice,  however,  has  never  been  easy.  Today’s  enemy  is 
unimaginably  sophisticated.  He  fights  back  when  the  ethic  of  his  treasury  is 
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questioned.  Market  forces  and  military  forces  are  kindred  spirits.  The  catch  words  are 
security  and  development;  but  only  for  those  with  deadly  armaments  and  question¬ 
able  wealth. 

But  our  churches  have  seen  too  much  of  the  de-humanization  of  the  victim  to 
exchange  integrity  for  cordiality  and  our  youth  in  particular  are  growing  disillusioned 
with  a  neutral  witness.  So,  we  are  compelled  to  take  sides  within  the  framework  of  an 
inclusive  reign  of  God,  with  healing  for  all.  If  not,  our  efforts  would  be  in  vain. 

If  Jesus  is  the  host  at  our  gatherings  —  as  he  should  be  —  an  investment  in  victim 
theology  is  imperative.  It  is  then  that  holy  impatience  will  provoke  hard  talk  on  justice 
and  peace,  every  day  and  not  every  seven  years  or  seven  times  seven  years. 

Being  "The  Church" 

Victim  theology  inevitably  redefines  the  character  of  Christian  Community.  The 
Church  is  much  more  than  those  who  believe  and  belong.  In  a  world  drenched  in 
exploitative  violence  with  a  corresponding  urgency  for  freedom  and  rights,  our  behav¬ 
iour  more  than  ever  defines  our  identity.  While  even  passive  cooperation  with  the  enemy 
aggressor  amounts  to  betrayal,  presence  and  voice  with  the  victim  demonstrates  faith¬ 
fulness.  But  the  stakes  are  high  and  some  of  us  will  betray  our  common  calling. 

Such  a  worrying  possibility  points  us  to  the  feet  washing  enacted  by  Jesus  to  induce 
faithfulness  in  circumstances  of  lurking  betrayal.  This  memorable  act,  which  contains 
the  ingredients  of  a  sacrament,  must  return  to  the  liturgical  centre  to  stir  and  nourish 
our  spirituality.  There  can  be  no  stronger  symbolic  demonstration  of  Jesus’  energy  for 
faithful  journeying  than  to  touch  and  refresh  one  another’s  feet;  as  Jesus  did  and  asked 
us  to  do. 

As  an  added  bonus,  the  feet  washing  at  the  centre  will  fill  the  frustrating  eucharistic 
vacuum  at  our  ecumenical  gatherings  with  a  fitting  alternative  till  we  are  ready  to  break 
bread  together.  It  may  even  move  more  of  our  gatherings  to  warmer  locations  in  the 
south! 

Conclusion  -  The  Mystery  of  Kingdom  Transformation 

Justice  and  peace  are  God’s  free  and  priceless  gifts.  They  are  beyond  the  manufacture  or 
manipulation  of  humans.  But  within  the  mystery  of  Kingdom  transformation,  human 
endeavour  is  somehow  indispensable  for  the  growth  of  justice  and  peace. 
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Our  Assembly  theme  is  therefore  a  moment  of  grace.  It  invites  us  to  journey  with  the 
God  of  Life  who  leads  us  to  engage  the  manifold  manifestations  of  violence 
and  injustice  in  God’s  world;  not  least  the  rapid  resurgence  of  senseless  civil  wars, 
ethno-religious  extremism  and  different  expressions  of  poverty  and  disease  which 
simply  multiply  victims  before  a  bewildered  world. 

However  such  an  engagement  will  only  make  a  difference  —  if  we  strive  with  the 
resilience  of  the  world’s  poor  when  desperate  for  water.  We  are  to  bring  both  hands  to 
the  shovel;  so  that  the  God  of  Life  will  make  justice  and  peace  flow  like  streams  of 
living  water  to  refresh  and  renew  the  whole  created  world. 
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Unity  of  Creation,  Humanity  and 

the  Church 


Alice  Fabian  and  Bishop  Mark  MacDonald 

10th  Assembly  dialogue  on  unity,  5  November  201 3 


Alice  Fabian  is  a  candidate  for  ministry  in  the  United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa. 

Mark  MacDonald,  a  bishop  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  was  elected  at  Busan 
as  the  WCC  President  representing  North  America.  They  poke  together  in  the 

Unity  plenary. 


God  of  Life 

Alice: 

We  in  this  Assembly  have  called  out  to  the  God  of  Fife,  the  God  of  <2// life.  And  therefore 
our  yearning  for  unity  needs  to  follow  this  thought.  Our  desire  and  hope  for  unity  needs 
to  be  a  part  of  a  bigger  vision  which  invites  all  people,  and  all  of  Creadon  to  work  for 
Justice  and  Peace  for  all. 

And  we  become  ever  more  conscious  of  this  need  to  be  united  together,  as  we  look 
at  areas  of  disunity  and  we  allow  ourselves  to  see  the  pain  that  it  has  called,  whether 
in  our  own  lives,  the  communities  that  we  live  in  or  throughout  all  humanity.  Wars, 
violence  racism,  gender,  poverty  and  selfish  greed,  are  just  a  few  examples  of  areas  of 
disunity  amongst  so  many  others.  Unfortunately  these  are  areas  which  most  of  us  — 
if  not  all  of  us  —  are  familiar  with,  and  we  know  the  tremendous  heartache  that  it 
causes. 

But  we  serve  a  God  of  hope  and  a  God  of  life  who  beckons  us  to  work  with  him 
towards  a  world  which  is  characterized  by  peace  and  justice.  We  trust  that  the  God  who 
created  can  recreate.  And  so  like  Abraham  in  Romans  4:  18  “Against  all  hope,  [we]  in 
hope  believe  .  .  .” 
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Mark: 

Preparing  for  this  Assembly,  thinking  about  our  situation  -  here  and  now,  in  this 
world  and  time  we  live  in  -  I  thought  of  a  story  I  first  heard  long  ago: 

In  the  1800’s,  Fr.  Baraga,  later  Bishop  Baraga  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  worked  among 
the  Ojibwe  People  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  Stationed  on  the  South  shore  of  the 
massive  Lake  Superior,  he  once  began  a  journey  to  the  North  Shore  -  the  place 
where  I  grew  up  —  traveling  with  clergy,  religious,  trappers  and  the  Ojibwe  who 
paddled  the  canoes  and  guided  the  party  towards  safety. 

A  great  storm  appeared  out  upon  the  lake,  creating  an  overwhelming  fear  in 
most  of  the  travelers.  The  storms  of  Lake  Superior  are  famous  for  their  power  to 
destroy.  The  trappers  cursed  their  horrible  luck,  the  religious  prayed  out  loud, 
but  the  Ojibwe  did  something  completely  unexpected.  Though  Baraga  knew 
them  to  be  unaffiliated  with  any  church,  they  put  their  paddles  across  their  laps 
and  began  to  sing  a  Christian  hymn  as  a  means  of  prayer.  Overcome  by  the 
unexpected,  the  other  travelers  were  soon  even  more  overcome  by  the  success  of 
the  hymn-prayer.  The  Ojibwe  began  to  paddle  again,  as  if  nothing  strange  had 
happened. 

This  story  speaks  to  something  that  we  easily  forget:  the  militant  presence  of  the 
Living  Word  of  God  in  Creation  and  history.  God  establishes  a  relationship  with 
the  individual  heart,  but  also  with  communities  of  people.  This  is  often  hidden 
from  our  eyes,  hidden  from  our  perception.  Though  many  of  us  have  perceived 
this  presence  in  our  personal  lives,  we  often  have  trouble  believing  in  its  pres¬ 
ence  in  others. 

The  gospel  dynamically  unveils  this  saving  presence  of  God  in  Creation  and 
history.  Awaking  from  the  sleep  of  our  disunity  and  a  damaging  complicity  with 
the  world  of  money,  we  can  remember  that  the  Living  Word  of  God  has  a  destiny 
in  Creation,  a  destiny  in  history.  As  the  Church,  it  is  our  destiny,  as  well.  As  with 
the  story,  however,  we  are  struck  with  our  unity  in  our  urgent  need,  with  the  rest 
of  humanity  and  with  Creation,  as  well  as  our  unity  in  the  Living  Word  of  God 
—  the  Living  Word  of  God  which  is  our  only  true  hope  in  this  hour.  As  we  go  from 
the  place,  as  we  go  back  to  a  largely  indifferent  and  sometimes  hostile  world,  let 
us  look  to  meet  our  Saviour  and  God,  in  the  places  and  people  we  least  expect, 
in  the  Creation  that  is  forever  and  only  God’s  possession,  and,  perhaps  most 
surprisingly,  in  each  other. 
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Our  Experience  of  Unity 

Alice: 

In  all  24  years  of  my  life,  a  lot  has  changed.  The  world  is  more  accessible  to  us  as  travel 
has  become  easier  and  easier.  Even  if  we  never  leave  our  own  countries  or  communities, 
we  can  still  be  exposed  to  the  different  people  and  around  the  world  through  things  like 
the  TV  and  internet.  We  can  glean  insight  into  their  different  cultures  and  traditions. 

And  then  there  is  the  development  of  social  networks  which  give  us  direct  access  to 
millions,  even  billions  of  people,  with  only  the  click  of  a  button.  I  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  join  webinars,  and  the  “WCC  youth  pre-assembly5 ’  Facebook  page,  and 
enter  into  conversations  with  strangers  around  specific  topics,  offer  encouragement  or 
organize  certain  logistics.  And  yet,  although  in  many  ways  we  now  appear  to  be 
interacting  with  each  other  and  becoming  more  familiar  with  each  other,  we  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  mistake  the  access  and  knowledge  that  we  have  with  each  other  and  our 
different  communities  with  ‘'unity”.  Knowing  about  someone,  or  even  interacting  with 
them,  is  not  the  same  as  being  united  with  them.  We  must  not  confuse  this. 

So  what  is  unity  for  me?  I  need  to  begin  with  my  context  as  a  South  African  woman  in 
my  early  20s.  At  home,  we  know  despair  as  entire  age  groups  have  been  obliterated  by 
AIDS,  where  violence  and  corruption  are  ever  present.  We  know  division,  as  our 
government  enforced  disunity  through  the  apartheid  laws  which  separated  different 
race  groups  in  every  sphere  of  life.  But  in  contrast  to  this  bleak  picture,  we  live  in  the 
real  tension  between  celebration  and  sorrow.  For  within  my  life  time  we  have  claimed 
our  rainbow  nation.  The  change  has  been  astounding,  even  humbling,  especially  since 
all  this  change  has  taken  place  since  I  started  school  less  than  two  decades  ago.  In  South 
Africa,  we  now  see  people  of  different  race  groups  living  in  the  same  neighbourhoods, 
working  alongside  each  other,  playing  together,  and  calling  each  other  “my  brother”, 
“my  sister”. 

The  beginnings  of  unity  are  here;  but  they  are  only  the  beginnings.  We  do  not  yet  know 
full,  visible  unity.  There  are  still  people  of  different  race  groups,  genders  and  classes 
who  are  still  selfishly  seeking  their  own  comfort  at  the  expense  of  others.  We  live  in  this 
tension  of  hope  and  despair. 

Earlier  this  year  I  served  in  a  small  Congregational  Church  which  conducted  itself  in 
English.  Each  Sunday,  after  our  Sunday  service  was  complete,  the  hall  was  rented  out  to 
a  large  group  of  Zulu  speakers,  also  from  the  Congregational  Church.  So  these  two 
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Congregational  churches  ran  absolutely  parallel  to  each  other,  never  ever  crossing  or 
interacting  with  each  other.  This  situation  was  a  remnant  of  the  apartheid  government, 
which  forced  different  race  groups  to  live  in  designated  areas  under  the  Group  Areas 
Act.  This  act  required  the  “Blacks,  Colours,  Indians  and  Whites”  to  reside  in  different 
residential  areas  which  were  allocated  in  order  to  maintain  the  segregation. 

As  apartheid  has  been  over  thrown,  and  race  integration  in  this  area  is  slowly  starting  to 
take  place,  this  year  the  time  seemed  appropriate  and  right  for  the  Zulu  and  English 
churches  became  one,  merging  the  membership  lists  together,  and  establishing  a  new 
leadership  structure  as  they  began  a  new  and  united  way  of  doing  church. 

Even  though  this  united  church  is  what  both  churches  had  prayed  for,  I  would  be  lying 
if  I  said  that  it  has  been  a  completely  easy  transition;  free  of  any  anxiety.  For  the  English 
service  (which  is  white,  Indian  and  non-Zulu  blacks)  have  released  their  full  control  over 
the  building,  and  are  now  very  obviously  the  minority.  The  significance  of  this  lies  in 
that,  like  democracy,  the  decision-makers  are  the  congregation,  so  this  was  a  risk  taken 
for  what  was  perceived  as  a  vulnerable  group. 

But  a  couple  months  on  from  this  merger,  I  can  say  that  I’m  overjoyed  and  encouraged 
to  see  that  trust  had  not  been  misplaced.  There  is  such  excitement  in  the  church,  as  old 
resentments  and  hurts  are  being  addressed  and  healed,  as  the  pooled  resources  has 
allowed  the  church  to  begin  to  out  all  that  it  had  been  planning  into  action,  and  those 
who  we  call  our  church  family  has  tangibly  grown.  We  sing  with  new  gusto,  with  greater 
hope,  as  we  see  this  example  of  what  was  once  unimaginable  come  together  with  great 
love.  “Thy  Kingdom  come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 

Mark: 

My  perspective  on  unity  is  shaped  by  my  experience  of  communion  in  Christ  in 
the  far  north.  For  ten  years,  I  was  a  bishop  in  Alaska.  For  the  past  seven  years,  I 
have  been  the  National  Indigenous  Anglican  Bishop  of  Canada.  These  lands 
have  great  beauty  —  beyond  words  to  describe,  but  there  is  a  harsh  edge  to  them 
—  a  human  edge,  an  environmental  edge.  They  have  produced  massive  wealth  for 
others,  mostly  in  the  south,  mostly  far  away.  But,  among  the  Indigenous  People 
there  is  great  poverty  and  misery,  largely  the  bi-product  of  a  colonial  economy 
and  mentality.  The  Indigenous  Peoples  are,  therefore,  still  in  the  midst  of  an 
on-going  and  accelerating  dispossession  from  their  Land  and  their  God-given 
relationship  with  the  Land.  Despite  the  deep  and  visible  pain  of  this  disposses¬ 
sion,  the  wealth  of  those  who  creates  these  conditions  continues  to  mask  a  great 
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injustice  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  In  recent  years  the  very  harsh  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  in  the  North  has  been  amplified  by  the  front-line  effects  of  climate 
change. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  beautiful  and  threatening  majesty,  Creation  and  our  place 
in  it  looks  quite  different.  In  this  improbable  place,  this  place  of  unimaginable 
cold,  something  warm  and  healing  finds  a  place  to  grow.  If  you  live  there,  you 
find  that  difference  and  disagreement  between  Christians  begins  to  melt  at  50 
below  zero.  This  does  not  mean  that  when  difference  and  disagreement  narrows 
there  is  mushy  compromise  instead.  The  heart  of  Christian  faith  is  unveiled  in 
a  manifold  and  awesome  simplicity. 

In  Alaska  where  the  Orthodox  Church  is  the  spiritual  and  historical  elder  to  the 
other  churches,  an  incarnational  faith,  a  vivid  and  tangible  experience  of  the 
presence  of  God,  has  been  a  pattern  for  the  Christian  faith  of  Native  People  on 
the  margins.  This  is  the  experience  of  others  across  the  north.  Today,  in  a 
rapidly  secularizing  North  American  population,  the  most  Christianized  popu¬ 
lation,  in  Alaska  and  Canada,  are  the  People  of  the  Land,  the  People  of  the 
North.  This  is  despite  the  lingering  pain  of  complicity  of  Western  churches  in 
the  attempts  to  destroy  Native  culture. 

In  one  of  the  great  reversals  that  are  divinely  engineered  into  history,  the  Native 
peoples  of  the  North  prophetically  remind  the  rest  of  the  earth’s  nations  of 
God’s  call  to  faithfulness  upon  the  Land,  to  the  God-given  living  relationship 
between  Creation  and  humanity.  As  in  the  north,  in  the  face  of  urgent  need  and 
great  opportunity,  our  disunity  is  placed  in  a  context  that  makes  it  look  quite 
different.  The  unity  and  reality  of  our  faith  is  revealed  in  a  new  way.  The  unity 
that  is  Jesus  our  Saviour  in  our  midst  is  revealed  as  our  only  hope,  our  only 
option. 

Where  to,  from  here? 

Alice: 

I  am  still  in  the  early  days  of  my  walk  with  the  ecumenical  movement.  Yet, 
despite  this  relatively  brief  introduction,  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  all  that 
is  going  on  —  both  in  the  greater  movement  and  here  with  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  —  and  the  more  that  I  come  to  understand,  the  more  that  I  know  there  is 
to  embrace. 
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As  we  see  so  many  people  gathered  today,  we  trust  that  we  are  building  further  on  the 
work  of  spiritual  giants.  As  we  are  here  together  in  Busan,  we  are  aware  of  the  legacy 
and  the  process  that  has  been  made.  We  know  that  lives  have  been  dedicated  to  getting 
us  to  this  point,  but  we  are  also  conscious  that  we  are  not  yet  fully  there.  There  are  those 
who  are  not  yet  sitting  amongst  us. 

Yes,  there  are  those  who  have  prepared  the  way  for  us,  but  it  is  us  who  now  have  to  carry 
on  with  the  journey  towards  unity,  justice  and  peace.  We  need  to  engage  with  this 
history,  with  all  that  has  been  achieved  already  —  celebrating  it,  and  being  encouraged  by 
it.  We  need  to  make  ourselves,  as  individuals,  the  WCC  and  the  whole  Church  accessible 
and  relevant  to  all  people,  not  just  to  those  hearers  who  are  intimately  familiar  with 
ecumenical  jargon.  We  cannot  be  static,  removed  or  detached  from  the  world  around  us. 
We  need  to  reflect  our  creative  Creator  God,  speaking  into  our  contexts,  simply  being 
real  with  where  we  as  people,  as  a  church.  We  need  to  acknowledge  our  collective  hopes 
and  struggles,  turning  to  the  Scriptures  to  be  encouraged,  inspired  and  challenged.  We 
need  to  find  our  role  in  the  quest  for  unity,  to  confess  and  commit  to  working  together 
towards  unity.  Our  search  for  unity  is  incomplete  without  our  involvement.  The  idea  of 
Unity,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  described  or  presented,  is  worthless  unless  it  is  a  lived 
part  of  our  experiences.  Within  our  contexts  there  will  be  areas  where  the  fight  for  unity 
we  long  for  has  been  victorious,  while  there  are  other  areas,  where  the  struggle  has  yet 
to  even  begin.  When  we  see  all  that  has  been  done,  and  we  see  all  that  can  still  be  done, 
how  can  we  not  be  inspired?  How  can  we  not  want  to  make  our  contribution  to  the 
uniting  of  all  of  Creation? 

Mark: 

To  say  that  we  live  in  a  time  of  unprecedented  change  is  perhaps  too  obvious. 
We  seem  to  miss  certain  things.  For  one,  we  live  in  a  time  when  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  local  forms  of  Christian  faith  and  community  is  beyond  our  capac¬ 
ity  to  adequately  document  or  comprehend.  These  Christian  communities  have 
little  awareness  and  even  less  connection  to  our  eastern  and  western  forms  of 
Christian  faith.  By  the  time  of  the  next  Assembly,  should  God  will  it,  these  will 
have  become  a  matter  so  obvious  that  it  will  not  be  ignored. 

Secondly,  we  live  in  a  time  when  the  societies  around  us  our  rapidly  going 
through  what  they  call  “secularization.”  Though  secularization  brings  some 
things  which  we  can  affirm,  its  most  pervasive  reality,  from  a  Christian  perspec¬ 
tive,  is  that  it  provides  a  dense  cover  for  the  idolatry  that,  more  than  anything  else 
in  our  estimation,  deforms  and  distorts  all  of  life,  all  of  Creation.  Though 
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salvation  from  a  too  rugged  religiosity  is  proclaimed,  a  slavery  of  the  human 
spirit  is  the  product.  The  victims  of  this  spiritually  shaped  reality  —  a  spiritual 
reality  that  is  destructive  to  women  and  children,  the  poor,  the  People  of  the 
Land  and  to  Creation  -  the  victims  cry  out  and  seek  to  be  heard,  seek  a  voice  of 
justice.  Where  are  those  who  say  that  they  are  the  People  of  God? 

To  respond  to  these  will  require  vision  and  courage  that  very  few  of  us  have  felt 
called  to  develop.  But,  more  important  to  our  immediate  context,  they  will  call 
for  and  they  will  demand  a  unity  among  us  that  has  never  been  our  immediate 
experience.  Vision,  courage  and  unity,  wherever  we  can  find  it  among  ourselves, 
is  the  way  that  may  allow  us  the  capacity  to  receive  the  Truth  of  God  that  will 
guide  us  in  this  hour. 

Alice: 

The  quest  for  unity  is  a  challenge,  because  it  means  we  have  to  let  go  of  ourselves  and 
our  selfish  desires.  We  can  no  longer  simply  consider  ourselves.  We  have  to  trust,  we 
have  to  be  trustworthy.  But  ultimately,  Unity  is  a  gift,  for  as  we  share  together  we  realise 
joy  in  walking  together,  taking  comfort  that  we  are  not  alone  and  believing  that  united 
justice  and  peace  can  be  a  reality. 

I  long  to  see  a  world  which  is  united,  and  working  together,  as  one,  for  the  good  of 
everyone.  I  long  to  see  a  world  which  has  no  divides  as  we  celebrate  each  other’s 
diversity,  where  we  commit  to  live  in  harmony,  creating  a  just  and  peaceful  world.  The 
Unity  Statement  you  are  considering  at  this  assembly  tells  us  about  a  journey  towards 
unity  and  why  we’re  on  it.  It  then  invites  us  to  join  in  by  contemplating  our  role  in 
unifying  all  of  life,  and  then  putting  it  into  action. 

This  journey  towards  the  unity  of  Creation,  Humanity  and  the  Church  is  one  that  I  want 
to  be  a  part  of. 

Mark: 

We  may  expect,  we  may  believe,  we  may  trust  that  God  will  reveal  to  us  the  Truth 
that  will  guide  us.  The  revelation  of  the  unity  that  is  the  Living  Word  of  God  in 
Creation,  history,  and  the  Church  is,  without  doubt,  the  clarity  and  substance  of 
that  guidance.  Our  context,  this  moment  of  challenge  in  the  trajectory  of  God’s 
Word  in  Creation,  our  moment,  is  surely  one  that  will  reveal  the  urgent  and 
saving  call  for  us  to  find  our  God-given  unity. 
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Our  era  is  understood  historically,  politically,  socially  and  philosophically  as  post¬ 
modernity.  Its  open-endedness  and  fluidity  make  post-modernity  an  attractive 
epistemological  model,  but  at  the  same  time  a  phenomenon  difficult  to  define.  Post¬ 
modernity  has  created  a  great  promise  and  at  the  same  time  offers  various  challenges  for 
theology.  Rapid  changes  appeared  regarding  the  contextuality  of  theology,  the  methods 
and  the  tools  of  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  the  “theological  turn”  of  phenomenology, 
the  presence  of  liberation  theologies,  feminist  theologies  etc.  These  changes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  globalization  and  multiculturalism  (phenomena  that  have  dramatically 
empowered  poverty,  social  injustice,  violence)  are  challenging  Orthodox  theology  for 
answers  and  certain  proposals. 1  The  modern  and  post-modern  situations  are  presenting 
questions  to  the  Orthodox  churches  that  they  have  never  before  faced  in  their  history. 
The  questions  are  not  simply  theoretical  but  practical  as  well.  I  agree  with  Aristotle 
Papanikolaou,  a  contemporary  Greek- American  theologian  from  Fordham  University, 
that  “Orthodoxy  is,  in  essence,  a  tradition  of  thinking  on  the  realism  of  divine-human 
communion  manifested  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  this  particular  core  of  the 
tradition  that  will  shape  Orthodoxy’s  response  to  central  questions  of  a  present  situa¬ 
tion,  even  beyond  post-modernity,  and  that  constitutes  the  single  most  important 
contribution  that  Orthodoxy  can  bring  to  ecumenical  dialogue”.2  How  does  Orthodox 
theological  education  contribute  to  and  support  a  response  on  issues  related  to 
women’s  participation  in  church  and  society?  Are  women  equal  partners  in  theological 
endeavour? 


1  Pantelis  Kalaitzidis,  “From  the  ‘Return  to  the  Fathers’  to  the  need  for  a  modern  Orthodox  theology”, 
St.  Vladimir' s  Theological  Quarterly  54:1  (2010)  5—36. 

2  Aristotle  Papanikolaou,  “Orthodoxy,  Postmodernity,  and  ecumenism:  the  difference  that  divine-human  com¬ 
munion  makes”.  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies ,  42:4,  Fall  2007,  527. 
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Orthodox  Women  and  Theological  Education 

Theological  education  can  be  defined  as  the  task  to  motivate,  equip  and  enable  the 
people  of  God  to  develop  their  gifts  and  offer  their  lives  in  meaningful  service.  It  has 
been  affirmed  as  “theological”  in  the  sense  that  it  involves  people  in  a  commitment  and 
ministry,  a  commitment  to  the  Study  of  God  in  the  sense  of  God’s  revelation  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  God’s  continuous  working  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Two  significant 
questions  raised  often  regarding  the  purpose  and  the  meaning  of  the  theological 
education:  1)  who  is  and  ought  to  be  doing  theology  today,  and  2)  what  is  and  ought  to 
be  the  perspective  for  doing  theology  today.  As  I  stressed  before,  the  historical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  social  and  cultural  situation  of  the  past  fifty  years  has  pressed  theology  to 
undergo  several  large-scale  or  paradigm  changes.  In  other  words,  the  ways  in  which 
theology  understands  its  tasks,  presuppositions,  sources  and  methods  have  shifted; 
moreover,  the  ways  in  which  it  arrives  at  metaphysical,  logical  and  existential  judgments 
about  truth  have  changed  in  many  contexts. 

Among  the  various  perspectives  of  theology  and  theological  education,  the  one  that 
comes  from  women  theologians  is  interesting,  especially  in  the  following  areas:  1) 
theological  education  should  be  seen  in  an  ecumenical  and  pluralist  perspective.  Plu¬ 
ralism  is  meant  in  terms  of  tradition,  context,  ethnic  background,  gender  etc.  2) 
theological  education  cannot  be  a  clergy-based  education.  It  is  offered  to  facilitate 
theological  production  and  make  the  latter  as  relevant  as  possible,  relevant  to  the 
community’s  faith  and  relevant  to  the  community’s  traditions  and  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  community  is  living'  3)  the  epistemological  foundations  of  theology  should 
being  questioned.  Rather  than  learning  historical  facts,  this  involves  learning  to  analyze 
and  reconstruct  history;  rather  than  accepting  biblical  and  traditional  testimonies 
without  suspicion,  re-examining  the  Scripture  and  the  written  Tradition  and  discovering 
their  andocentric  elements'  4)  the  theory  —  practice  relationship  should  being 
reinforced.  According  to  Ofelia  Ortega:  “the  experience  of  the  'excluded’  teach  us  that 
we  need  to  work  for  a  permanent  integration  between  theology  and  life.  This  involves 
true  integration  between  theory  and  praxis  and  between  discourse  and  pastoral 
ministry”.3 

The  above  understanding  of  theology  and  education  stress  that  our  theological 
methods  and  processes  are  full  of  stereotypes,  that  is  strong  mental  images  based  on 
prejudiced  attitudes  or  lack  of  critical  judgment.  The  deconstruction  of  stereotypical 
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“Theological  Education”  in  Dictionarj  of  Feminist  Theologies ,  Letty  M.  Russell  &  J.  Shannon  Clarkson  (ed.), 
Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  1996,  pp.  282—283. 
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assumptions  about  women  and  gender  in  Christian  theological  tradition  and  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  ways  that  stereotypes  about  masculinity  and  femininity  have  been 
imposed  should  be  a  priority  for  any  theological  enterprise. 

In  my  orthodox  context,  the  discussion  on  femininity  and  masculinity  is  a  relatively 
recent  field  of  research.4  The  various  theological  trends  on  gender  issues  and  their 
history  are  not,  as  yet,  active  and  recognized  academic  fields.  While  some  “feminist” 
theological  research  has  been  undertaken  by  orthodox  women  scholars,  for  example  in 
USA,5  France6  and  Greece,7  their  work  is  not  well  known,  with  some  exceptions  and 
mainly  occasional  papers  in  international  journals  and  collective  volumes.8 

In  general,  there  is  a  kind  of  “resistance”  to  the  “women’s  questions”  in  orthodox 
contexts,  mainly  because  both  perceived  as  the  province  of  secular  feminism  that  is 
destructive  of  tradition  and  family.9  In  some  quarters  of  Orthodoxy,  the  term  “mod¬ 
ernism”  and  “postmodernism”  is  commonly  understood  as  an  attempt  to  promote 
dogmatic  heresy  in  the  church.  In  this  frame,  women  theologians  who  are  seeking 
contemporary  expressions  of  the  ancient  Faith  in  their  own  lives  are  readily  labeled  as 
“feminists”  and  therefore,  automatically  also  modernists  (or  late-modernists),  in  the 
most  destructive  sense  of  these  words.10  Such  ideas  are  widespread  not  only 
among  some  of  the  clergy  but  among  academicians  as  well.11  I  agree  with  Kyriaki 
Karidoyanes-FitzGerald  that:  “the  issue  of  Orthodox  women  in  ministry  is  a  vital  one 


4  Tamara  Grdzelidze,  “Current  theological  issues  and  challenges  on  women’s  ministry  in  the  Church”  in  Many  Women 
Were  also  There  .  .  .  The  participation  of  Orthodox  Women  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement ,  Eleni  Kasselouri-Htazivassiliadi, 
Fulata  Mbano  Moyo,  Aikaterini  Pekridou  (eds),  WCC  and  VA  Publications,  Geneva/Volos,  2010,  p.  96. 

5  Valerie  Karras,  “Orthodox  Theologies  of  Women  and  Ordained  Ministry”,  in  Aristode  Papanikolaou  &  Eliza¬ 
beth  Prodromou  (eds),  Thinking  through  Faith.  New  Perspectives  from  Orthodox  Christian  Scholars ,  St.  Vladimir’s 
Seminary  Press,  Crestwood,  N.Y.  2008,  pp.  113—160. 

6  Elizabeth  Behr  Sigel,  The  Ministry  of  Women  in  the  Church ,  Steven  Bighem  (trans.),  Redondo  Beach,  CA:  Oakwood 
Publications,  1991. 

7  Evanthia  Adamtziloglou  has  published  two  books  and  several  articles  in  Greek.  In  English,  see  “Is  feminist 
theology  possible  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Tradition?”  ESWTTR  Yearbook  4  (Kok  Pharos:  Kampen/Griinewald: 
Mainz  1996),  17—27.  See  also  Eleni  Kasselouri-Hatzivassiliadi,  Feminist  Hermeneutics.  The  “Gender  Factor”  in  Modern 
Biblical  Hermeneutics.  Pournaras:  Thessaloniki  2003  (in  Greek).  Eleni  Kasselouri-Hatzivassiliadi  &  Spyridoula 
Athanasopoulou-Kypriou,  There  I  go  . .  .  Gendered  theological  essays ,  Armos:  Athens,  2012  (in  Greek). 

8  Journal  of  European  Society  of  Women  in  Theological  Research,  Mary  and  Martha,  St.  Nina  Quarterly,  Ecumenical  Review  etc. 

9  Leonie  Liveris,  Ancient  Taboos  and  Gender  Prejudice.  Challenges  for  Orthodox  Women  and  the  Church ,  Ashagate: 
Hampshire,  2005,  xv. 

10  Dee  Jaquet,  “Women  in  Society”,  The  Saint  Nina  Quarterly,  Volume  2,  No.2,  1998,  1,  8-10. 

1 1  Christina  Shaheen  Reimann,  “Orthodox  Women  in  Theological  Education”,  in  Orthodox  Women  Speak.  Discerning  the 
“Signs  of  the  Times’ Kyriaki  Karidoyannes  FitzGerald  (ed.),  WCC  Publications/  Holy  Cross  Orthodox  Press,  1 999. 
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for  the  church,  as  in  the  end  this  affects  all  Orthodox  Christians,  male  and  female. 
Speaking  only  for  myself,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  assumption  of  some  who 
relegate  the  importance  of  discerning  women’s  ministries  as  a  separate  issue  —  even, 
perhaps,  as  “optional”  or  an  “interesting  addendum”  or  “less  important”  to  the  life, 
witness,  mission  and  work  of  the  Orthodox  Church  —  is  tantamount  to  sin,  as  even 
“when  one  member  suffers,  all  members  suffer”.12 

Women,  in  many  Orthodox  contexts,  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  seminaries  or 
theological  faculties  since  recently. 1  ’Even  in  situations  where  women  have  the  chance  to 
study  theology,  they  face  various  difficulties.  Prof.  Dimitra  Koukoura  offers  a  realistic 
description  of  the  contradictory  situation  in  Greek  schools  of  theology.14  Female 
students  are  the  majority  in  the  theological  faculties.  Statistics  show  that  they  are  better 
and  more  consistent  students.  Most  of  them  continue  their  studies  for  a  Master  or  a 
PhD  degree.  Although  they  are  hard  workers  during  their  studies,  only  few  of  them 
succeed  finally  to  find  a  job  as  a  staff  of  a  theological  faculty  and  even  less  in  a  church 
organization  or  office.  Women  lecturers  or  professors  are  less  than  30%  of  the  staff, 
most  of  them  teach  pedagogic,  history,  arts,  foreign  or  ancient  languages  and  only  few 
of  them  teach  systematic  theology,  patristic,  biblical  hermeneutics:  that  is,  the  core 
lessons  of  theology.  Finally,  women  are  promoted  slowly  in  comparison  with  men. 

Another  challenging  characteristic  of  orthodox  theological  system  is  the  structure,  the 
philosophy  and  the  content  of  the  curricula.  Most  of  the  curricula  give  the  impression, 
according  to  Prof.  Dan  Sandu’s  comment  regarding  orthodox  theological  education  in 
Romania-which  is  the  case  in  Greece,  too  —  that  theology  means  “the  erudite  transmis¬ 
sion  of  a  set  of  information  about  God  and  his  work  in  the  world,  backed  by  arguments 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Church  Tradition.  All  too  often  the  height  of  theo¬ 
logical  knowledge  was  the  memorization  of  texts  instead  of  the  meeting  with  the  living 
personal  God.”1’  Most  of  the  time,  curricula  miss  the  modern  theological  trends, 
methods  and  approaches  of  theology  and  the  fruitful  and  creative  dialogue  with 


12  Kyriaki  Karidoyanes-FitzGerald,  “Orthodox  Women  in  Theological  and  Ecumenical  Context:  Assessing  Con¬ 
cerns  for  Today  and  the  future  (the  more  things  seem  to  change,  the  more  they  stay  the  same?)”,  in  Many  Women 

were  also  there  . .  .,  p.  37. 

1 '  Teny  Pirri-Simonian,  “Authority  and  community  in  the  church.  A  personal  Reflection”,  in  Women’s  Voices  and 
Visions  of  the  Church.  Reflections  of  Orthodox  Women ,  Christina  Breaban,  Sophie  Deicha,  Eleni  Kasselouri- 
Hatzivassiliadi  (eds),  WCC,  2006,  pp.  131—135. 

14  Dimitra  Koukoura,  The  role  of  woman  in  the  Orthodox  Church  and  some  studies  of  ecumenical  concern ,  Thessaloniki: 
Sfakianaki  Publications,  2005  (in  Greek). 

1 "  Prof.  Dan  Sandu,  “Romanian  Orthodoxy  at  the  Crossroads:  Past,  Present  in  the  Higher  Theological  Education”, 
www.dansandu.ro/biblioteca/,  p.  7. 
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modern  and  urgent  topics.16  We  have,  also,  to  remark  here  that  in  almost  each  orthodox 
theological  faculty,  two  groups  can  be  distinguished:  those  who  defend  “the  traditional 
faith”  which  they  associate  with  a  nationalistic  understanding  of  orthodoxy  and  the  set 
of  traditional  Greek/Russian/Serbian  and  whatever  the  context  is  -  values,  and  those 
who  are  open,  ready  to  connect  with  the  society  at  large,  with  members  of  the  other 
Christian  traditions  and  faiths. 

If  theology  demonstrates  in  every  way  the  immutable  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  can’t  be  locked  in  a  certain  era.  It  is  dynamic  and  alive,  not  static  and  lifeless.  Are  we 
eternally  bound  to  the  tyranny  of  the  argument  that  because  it  has  never  been  done  or 
said  before  it  must  never  been  considered?  Our  Christian  tradition  is  full  of  courageous 
human  examples  that  did  exactly  the  opposite.  How  is  that  we  so  often  fear  to  tread  in 
their  footsteps? 

Despite  the  above  melancholic  picture,  we  have  honestly  to  admit  that  the  ecumenical 
dialogue,  WCC  seminars,  conferences  and  consultations  were  opportunities  for  ortho¬ 
dox  women  to  discuss  their  role  in  church  and  society,  the  equal  chances  in  theological 
education  and  church  life.17 

It  is  obvious  by  the  various  statements  of  those  ecumenical  meetings  that  orthodox 
women  theologians  want  to  contribute  in  order,  as  Alexander  Schmemman  stressed,  “to 
make  theology  an  essential  belief  and  a  creative  function  in  the  lives  of  all,  to  make  the 
ecclesia  a  genuine  deposit  as  well  as  an  expression  of  love,  sacrifice  and  an  unselfish 
struggle  for  society”.  Eva  Topping-Katafygiotou  suggests  that  it  is  time  “to  re-examine 
theologically  the  androcentric  prejudices  in  Orthodox  tradition  that  have  determined 
attitudes  and  praxis  of  the  church  even  in  these  times.”16  And  Leonie  Liveris  stresses: 


16  According  to  Pr.  Petros  Vassiliadis:  “even  Orthodox  theological  institutions,  as  others  around  the  globe,  have 
been  structured  in  such  a  way  as  to  educate  the  ‘church’  leaders  and  not  the  entire  people  of  God  .  .  .  They  lost 
in  other  words,  the  community-centered  and  liturgically-eschatologically-oriented  dimension  of  theological  education”  in 
“Ecumenical  Theological  Education:  its  future  and  viability”  in  Eucharist  and  Witness.  Orthodox  Perspectives  on  the 
Unity  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (WCC  Publications/Holy  Cross  Orthodox  Press),  1998,  p.  109. 

For  the  history  see  Natalie  Vlzxson,  four ney  for  Justice.  The  story  of  women  in  the  WCC ’  World  Council  of  Churches 
Publications,  Geneva,  2013. 

18  Eva  C.  Topping,  Holy  Mothers  of  Orthodoxy  (Light  and  Life:  Minneapolis,  1987),  p.127.  The  same  idea  is  shared 
among  Orthodox  women  and  men  from  different  contexts  and  realities:  see  Kyriaki  Karidoyanes  Fitzerald  (ed.) 
Orthodox  Women  Speak.  Discerning  the  “Signs  of  the  Times ”  (WCC  Publications:  Geneva  1999);  Elisabeth 
Behr-Sigel/Kallistos  Ware,  The  Ordination  of  Women  in  the  Orthodox  Church  (WCC  Publications:  Geneva  2000); 
Dimitra  Koukoura,  “What  does  it  mean  to  Live  in  the  World  and  for  the  World?”  in:  On  Being  Church:  If  omen’s 
Voices  and  Visions  ( The  Ecumenical  Review  53/1;  2001),  36—43;  Ioannis  Petrou,  “Die  Frauenfrage  und  die  Kirchliche 
Tradition,”  in:  Internationale  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift  (1998),  244—259. 
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“in  order  Orthodox  women  to  challenge  the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  recognize  the 
‘charisms’  of  women  but  not  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  equality  with  men,  there  is 
a  demand  for  using  ‘feminist  hermeneutics  of  suspicion’  of  canon  law  and  scriptural 
interpretation,  and  critical  analysis  of  the  practices  of  hierarchy  and  patriarchy.”19 

A  synthesis  between  the  eastern  and  the  global  Sophia  on  theological  gender  issues  is  on 
search.  Orthodox  women  theologians,  even  more  important  than  listening  to  the  words 
spoken  around  the  world  and  simply  criticize  them,  have  to  take  into  account  the 
experience  of  other  women  theologians,  their  joys  and  more  particularly  the  questions 
that  remain  open.  This  dynamic  encounter  will  enrich  all  parts.20 

A  way  of  life  and  thought  cultivated  systematically  for  centuries  —  that  is,  stereotypes 
and  prejudices  regarding  the  relation  of  men  and  women  —  cannot  be  changed  easily.  It 
is  theology  and  theological  education  that  can  help  all  women  and  men  establishing  a 
new  reality  and  way  of  participation  in  the  church  in  order  to  make  her  the  authentic 
community  of  all  sons  and  daughters  of  God.21 


19  Leonie  Liveris ,  Ancient  Taboos  and  Gender  Prejudice,  p.  137. 

20  Eleni  Kasselouri-Hat2ivassiliadi,  “Recapturing  the  Sacred:  An  Orthodox  Response  to  Anne-Marie  Korte”, 
Yearbook  of  ESWTR  12  (2004)  oeA  37-45. 

21  See  Eleni  Kasselouri-Hatzivassiliadi,  “Feminist  Theology.  A  challenge  for  Dialogue”,  Orthodoxia  2  (November 
1999,  in  Greek),  65-66. 
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Busan ,  October  201 3 


To  Our  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

We  have  gathered  from  the  Four  Winds,  People  of  the  Land  and  Seas,  to  listen 
carefully  to  the  voice  of  God  in  our  midst,  to  consider  the  theme  of  the  larger 
assembly,  “God  of  life,  lead  us  to  jusdce  and  peace”,  and  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
effective  expression  of  the  voice  of  Indigenous  Peoples  in  the  10th  Assembly.  We 
have,  already  in  our  theme  for  our  Pre-Assembly  gathering,  phrased  the  overall  theme 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  reality  of  our  identity  as 
Indigenous  Peoples:  God  of  Life,  Renew  the  People  of  the  Land.  In  our  preparations 
and  in  our  gathering,  we  have  noted  the  urgency  of  this  moment,  for  Creation  and 
for  all  our  Peoples.  We  have  also  noted  that,  for  us,  the  issues  are  whole  and  one:  the 
spiritual  and  physical  renewal  of  our  people,  their  survival  on  the  Land,  and  their 
hope  for  the  future.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  honour  to  be  together,  to  affirm  and 
proclaim  life,  despite  the  very  real  pain  and  death  that  is  all  too  present  in  many  of 
our  communities. 


Our  Time,  Our  Context 

Besides  spiritual  and  theological  colonization,  Indigenous  People  continue  to  experi¬ 
ence  various  forms  of  oppression,  exploitation,  marginalization  and  the  suffering  of  a 
vast  number  of  peoples  and  nations.  The  ancestral  lands  and  sacred  forest,  grounds  of 
Indigenous  People,  are  being  commercialized,  desecrated  and  abused  through  unmind¬ 
ful  extractive  developmental  activities.  Many  Indigenous  communities  have  been  dis¬ 
placed,  dispossessed,  uprooted,  evicted  and  even  annihilated  on  a  genocidal  scale. 
Indigenous  Peoples’  cultures,  practices,  customary  laws  have  been  abused,  misused  and 
misrepresented  and  commercialized  without  respect.  Today  Indigenous  People  consti¬ 
tute  the  poorest  section  of  the  society.  Many  of  them  are  poor,  landless,  homeless  and 
hungry.  Those  Indigenous  Peoples  who  organized  themselves  to  resist  for  their  rights 
and  justice  are  being  killed,  harassed  and  persecuted.  “God  of  life,  lead  us  to  justice 
and  peace”  will  have  little  relevance  without  addressing  the  ongoing  and  historical 
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oppression  of  Indigenous  People,  and  mobilizing  solidarity  among  Indigenous  Peoples, 
collectively  to  resist  unjust  systems,  forces  and  institutions.  Affirmation  of  the  God 
of  life,  justice  and  peace  involves  reclaiming  our  identities,  wisdoms,  language, 
re-possession  of  our  lands  and  sacred  grounds. 

In  our  conversations  at  the  Pre-Assembly,  we  noticed  a  remarkable  convergence  of 
our  concerns  and  vision.  We  are  from  many  different  contexts,  languages  and  histo¬ 
ries.  We  have  joyfully  experienced  a  common  and  unshakable  understanding  of  the 
God-given  living  relationship  we  have  with  Creation;  a  reality  that  all  Creation  and  all 
of  humanity  share.  We  have  also  experienced,  in  the  presentation  of  the  various 
urgent  concerns  from  our  diverse  contexts,  the  commonality  of  an  on-going  and 
accelerating  displacement  and  dispossession  of  the  Indigenous  Peoples  from  the 
Land.  This,  we  believe,  is  directly  and  intimately  related  to  the  alienation  of  so  many 
societies  and  economies  from  the  Land  and  an  inability  to  acknowledge  or  even 
perceive  the  God-given  moral  and  spiritual  communion  that  humanity  has  with  Crea¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  globalizing  culture  of  money  has  captivated  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  much  of  the  world  and  many  in  our  churches.  This  was  a  great  part  of 
the  history  of  colonialism.  It  is  a  devastatingly  present  reality  in  our  contemporary 
global  economy,  especially  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  Indigenous  Peoples.  Virtually 
all  of  us  had  stories  of  intense  conflict  with  the  forces  of  so-called  development, 
especially  in  mining  and  other  extractive  industries.  Modern  development  amplifies 
the  destructive  legacy  of  colonialism.  Among  us,  the  trail  of  this  development  is 
poverty,  suicide,  human  trafficking  and  the  despair  of  our  youth.  Often,  Indigenous 
Peoples  face  illegal  and  immoral  seizure  of  their  lands,  paramilitary  and  extrajudicial 
violence  and  death  and  a  marginalization  that  increases  the  already  unacceptable  pace 
of  the  disintegration  of  our  families  and  way  of  life. 

Global  climate  change  has  added  a  new  level  of  threat  to  Indigenous  Peoples  — 
disappearing  islands  and  lands,  stress  on  wildlife  and  subsistence  lifestyles,  and  an 
increased  dispossession  from  the  Land.  This  threat  is  real  and  direct  to  Indigenous 
People,  but  we  feel  that  we  must  also  point  to  the  larger  threat  that  looms  to  the  whole 
of  Creadon  and,  with  it,  the  spiritual  and  physical  well-being  of  our  human  community 
and  the  community  of  Creation.  Though  we  make  this  witness  for  Creation  in  love  and 
compassion  for  Mother  Earth,  the  communion  of  Creation,  and  the  human  society 
sustained  by  it,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  remind  the  General  Assembly  of  the  urgent, 
pressing,  and  unavoidable  reality  of  this  for  Indigenous  Peoples.  Again  and  again  in  our 
gathering,  we  have  witnessed  a  direct  connection  between  Indigenous  justice,  environ¬ 
mental  justice,  social  justice  and  human  rights.  One  cannot  be  dealt  with  adequately 
without  dealing  with  all. 
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Our  Call  Together 

Indigenous  Christian  communities  constitute  a  significant  population  in  World  Chris¬ 
tianity.  As  Indigenous  Christians,  we  affirm  our  Peoples  distinct  earth-centred  view  of 
God  and  spirituality,  cosmology  and  ancient  traditional  practices  of  making  commu¬ 
nities  of  justice  and  peace.  We  discussed  the  resonance  of  this  spiritual  legacy  with  the 
gospel  of  Jesus.  In  this  gathering,  we  have  felt  a  call  to  return  to  the  deep  values  of  the 
gospel.  We  believe  that  the  Indigenous  spiritually  oriented  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
munion  of  Creation  —  the  cosmology  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Land  and  Seas  —  is  a 
perspective  that  can  assist  the  renewal  of  the  whole  Church’s  relationship  with  Creation 
and  the  Creator.  Further,  Indigenous  theologies  continue  to  provide  a  new  paradigm  of 
a  wider  ecumenism  by  challenging  the  occidental,  anthropocentric,  androcentric  and 
white  character  of  “normative”  theology,  as  well  as  its  continual  North- Atlantic  point 
of  reference. 

Despite  their  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity,  the  Indigenous  communities  all  over  the 
world  uphold  a  similar  earth-centred  spirituality  and  cosmology.  They  perceive  their 
cosmology  in  an  organic  way.  In  this  organic  understanding,  everything  is  organically 
related  to  each  other.  Everything  is  linked  together,  even  values.  The  Sacred  Power 
affects  each  one  and  all  creatures.  Humans  see  themselves  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
cosmic  life.  Though  the  Sacred  Power  and  the  Spirit(s)  are  understood  as  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  all  living  beings,  they  are  also  perceived,  although  distinct,  as  part  of  the 
total  cosmic  life.  This  organic  relationship  is  possible  because  of  Mother  Earth.  Mother 
Earth  is  the  foundation  of  cosmo-centric  spirituality.  From  the  giving  nature  of  Mother 
Earth,  Indigenous  Peoples  have  learned  to  share  and  show  hospitality  as  the  foundation 
of  a  culture  and  community  of  humanity  and  Creation.  This  view  of  life  gives  a 
concrete  and  wider  vision  of  justice  and  peace  that  need  to  be  explored  for  ecumenical 
engagement. 

In  the  past,  the  churches  have  often  joined  with  the  Principalities  and  Powers  that  have 
de-humanized  Indigenous  Life,  placing  it  in  a  category  of  pre-civilization  that  has 
allowed  this  dehumanizing  of  Indigenous  Peoples  and  the  destructive  exploitation  of 
Creation.  In  faithfulness  to  the  God  of  Creation,  we  must  all  participate  in  a  new 
community  and  economy  of  Creation,  a  practical  and  living  expression  of  our  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  each  other  and  Creation.  This  will  involve  both  repudiation  and 
repentance  from  the  systems  of  thought  and  action  that  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
Indigenous  Peoples  and  the  harmful  exploitation  of  the  Land.  It  will  certainly  require 
a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  our  church  communities’  participation  and  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  worldwide  economic  system. 
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We  ask  you  to  join  with  us  in  promoting  a  world-wide  partnership  of  Indigenous 
Peoples  and  a  church-related  network  of  peoples  dedicated  to  the  self-determination  of 
Indigenous  Peoples  and  to  the  renewal  of  Creation.  To  this  end,  the  Pre-Assembly 
expressed  its  desire  that  The  World  Council  of  Churches  keep  the  Indigenous  desk 
operating.  The  WCC  could  express  solidarity  by  denouncing  the  oppression  of  Indig¬ 
enous  Peoples,  by  sponsoring  an  Indigenous  Sunday  once  a  year  and  supporting  the 
work  of  the  Indigenous  ecumenical  community.  The  Church  must  stand  with  Indig¬ 
enous  Peoples  and  advocate  and  promote  respect  for  their  culture,  their  Land  and  their 
way  of  life.  In  this,  there  must  be  a  commitment  to  create  a  space  for  them  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  in  the  family  of  nations  and  peoples  around  the  earth. 

Though  we  have  spoken  with  alarming  terms  of  the  many  threats  to  Indigenous  life,  we 
must  close  with  a  reminder  of  God’s  presence  and  grace  among  us  and  the  resilience 
of  our  Peoples  in  the  face  of  a  massive  development  aggression,  of  unbridled 
globalization  and  formidable  racism  and  dehumanization.  Despite  this  on-going  con¬ 
flict,  the  churches  of  the  People  of  the  Land  have  developed  a  theological  and  spiritual 
history  of  both  substance  and  promise.  They  still  stand  as  a  prophetic  witness  to  the 
communion  of  Creation. 

The  churches  must  admit  and  confess  that,  for  many,  the  goal  of  ministry  with  Indig¬ 
enous  Peoples  was  their  disappearance.  The  nations  have  proposed  an  ungodly  end  for 
Indigenous  Peoples,  too  often  with  the  cooperation  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Christians.  But  God,  in  justice  and  mercy,  had  a  different  plan.  Our  elders  still  give  us 
guidance  and,  despite  the  challenges,  we  are  trying  to  live  as  faithful  members  of  our 
clans,  families  and  nations.  Indigenous  Peoples  rightly  and  equally  belong  to  the  house¬ 
hold  of  God.  The  communities  are  sustained  by  their  determination  to  assert  their 
human  rights  and  protect  their  dignity.  We  claim  our  place  in  the  wider  worldwide 
ecumenical  community  and  place  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  to  enrich  that 
community  when  our  place  is  acknowledged  and  given  space. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  dwell  on  the  main  affirmations  of  the  new  WCC  Mission  and 
Evangelism  statement  entitled  “Together  Towards  Life:  Mission  and  Evangelism  in 
Changing  Landscapes”  (hereafter  referred  to  as  “TTL”).  I  focus  here  on  only  a  few 
important  affirmations  of  TTL. 

First  and  foremost,  according  to  TTL,  mission  is  essentially  affirmation  of  Trinitarian 
Life.  In  this  sense,  what  TTL  offers  is  Missio  Trinitatis.  It  affirms  that  the  Triune  God  is 
the  God  of  Life  and  that  we  are  called  to  participate  in  the  life-affirming  mission  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  itself  the  source  and  fountain  of  mission.  Hence,  TTL  would  define 
mission  as  the  outpouring  of  love,  justice,  mutual  sharing  and  equality  that  characterize 
and  bind  together  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  Trinitarian  Life  that  TTL  affirms  is  the  result  of  perichoresis ,  the  mutual  indwelling 
and  sharing  of  love,  justice  and  peace  among  the  members  of  the  divine  Trinitarian 
community.  Trinitarian  Life  or  fullness  of  life,  therefore,  is  in  clear  contradiction  with 
“abundant/luxurious  life”,  which  is  being  privatized  and  enjoyed  by  an  elite  minority, 
often  at  the  expense  of  the  vast  majority.  Trinitarian  life  is  derived  from  a  Trinitarian 
economy,  which  fosters  sharing,  justice  and  fairness:  fullness  of  life  for  all.  However, 
economic  globalization  today  has  effectively  supplanted  the  God  of  Life  with  its  own 
“ungod”  of  Mammon  —  the  god  of  free  market  capitalism  which  propagates  a 
“soteriology”  of  “saving”  the  world  through  creation  of  undue  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Countering  such  idolatrous  visions  and  denouncing  the  economy  of  greed  in  the 
strongest  language  possible,  TTL  offers  a  counter-cultural  missiology.  TTL  also  affirms, 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  “a  denial  of  life  is  a  rejection  of  the  God  of  Life”  (TTL, 
Paral).  It  implies  that  a  Trinitarian  mission  is  one  that  affirms  all  life. 

TTL  treats  life  in  its  holistic  sense,  inclusive  of  biological,  human,  non-human  and 
eternal  dimensions  of  life.  This  is  an  inclusive  vision  of  mission  which  would  challenge 
all  forms  of  discrimination  on  any  basis. 
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Mission,  therefore,  is  to  turn  to  the  Triune  God  of  Life. 

Secondly,  the  missiology  of  TTL  is  Spirit-centred.  A  distinct  focus  on  Pneumatology 
is  one  of  the  salient  features  of  TTL.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  discerned  wherever  life  in 
fullness  is  affirmed;  where  the  oppressed  are  liberated;  where  broken  communities  are 
reconciled  and  healed;  and  where  creation  is  restored.  Thus,  the  scope  of  the  mission 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  confined  to  the  ecclesial  community  alone,  but  is  encoun¬ 
tered  outside  the  church  as  well  where  struggles  for  fullness  of  life  and  justice  take 
place. 

Another  major  highlight  of  TTL  is  the  specific  accent  on  Mission  as  Spirituality. 
Christian  witness  is  not  only  what  we  do  in  mission,  but  also  how  we  live  out  mission. 
In  other  words,  the  being  mode  of  mission  is  as  important  as  the  doing  mode. 
Authentic  mission  is  sustained  by  spiritualities  that  have  deep  roots  in  the  Trinitarian 
community  of  love,  justice  and  integrity  of  creation.  Put  differendy,  mission  as  askesis , 
expressed  in  authentic  Christian  life  styles  is  what  accords  mission  of  the  Spirit 
credibility.  To  the  extent  that  our  lives  in  the  world  around  us  match  with  that  of 
Christ,  we  witness  to  Christ.  In  other  words,  when  there  is  no  mismatch  between 
what  we  proclaim  and  how  we  live  out  the  gospel,  mission  is  authentically  and 
powerfully  exercised.  In  our  own  times,  the  influential  example  of  the  present  bishop 
of  Rome,  Pope  Francis,  is  a  great  manifestation  of  mission  as  askesis  —  Mission  as 
Spirituality. 

The  Mission  Spirituality  that  TTL  articulates  as  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  is 
transformative.  It  “resists  and  seeks  to  transform  all  life-destroying  values  and  systems 
wherever  these  are  at  work  in  our  economies,  our  politics  and  even  our  churches”  (TTL, 
para  30). 

TTL  reinforces  this  radical  dimension  of  Mission  as  Transformative  Spirituality  by 
echoing  the  similar  challenge  expressed  in  the  Edinburgh  2010  Common  Call: 

“Our  faithfulness  to  God  and  God’s  free  gift  of  Life  compels  us  to  confront  idolatrous 
assumptions,  unjust  systems,  politics  of  domination  and  exploitation  in  our  current 
world  of  economic  order”  (TTL,  para  30). 

This  means,  as  TTL  would  put  it,  that  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  also  necessarily  entails 
discernment  of  evil  spirits  where  forces  of  death  and  destruction  of  life  prevail. 

Mission,  therefore,  is  to  turn  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who  transforms  life. 
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Thirdly,  TTL  affirms  a  missiology  that  is  Creation-centered.  It  articulates  a  missiology 
that  begins  with  creation.  Creation  and  celebration  of  all  life  is  deemed  a  missionary 
activity  of  the  Triune  God.  In  fact,  the  very  act  of  Missio  Dei  begins  with  the  act  of 
creation.  TTL  affirms  the  gospel  as  “the  good  news  for  every  part  of  creation  and  every 
aspect  of  our  life  and  reality”  (TTL,  para  4). 

God’s  mission  therefore  is  cosmic.  When  the  planet  is  facing  such  serious  threats  as 
global  warming,  climate  change,  exploitation  of  nature  due  to  excessive  greed  and 
undue  profit  motives,  mission  as  quest  for  Eco-justice  is  hugely  important.  Here  again, 
TTL  breaks  new  grounds  in  that  it  goes  beyond  those  understandings  of  mission  that 
tend  to  understand  and  practice  mission  as  something  done  by  humanity  to  others.  We 
tend  to  forget  that  in  many  ways  creation  is  in  mission  to  humanity  (TTL,  para  22).  For 
instance,  nature  and  its  resources  have  the  power  to  heal.  In  other  words,  TTL  does  not 
present  creation  as  a  mere  object  of  human  concern,  but  as  an  active  agent  of  God’s 
mission  that  channels  divine  grace  and  blessing. 

Mission,  therefore,  is  to  turn  to  creation. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  TTL  affirms  Mission  from  the  Margins. 

In  my  view,  the  defining  feature  of  TTL  is  it’s  delineation  of  the  paradigm:  “Mission 
from  the  Margins”.  In  today’s  world,  all  life  is  imperiled.  The  most  crucial  threats  to  life 
today  are  manifested  in  the  form  of  social,  economic,  ecological  and  nuclear  injustice. 
Life  is  valued  hierarchically  in  contexts  where  systems  of  social  and  economic 
hegemony  are  in  control.  This  is  where  “Mission  from  the  Margins”  as  an  alternative 
missiological  paradigm  which  “seeks  to  counteract  injustice  in  life,  church,  and 
mission”,  assumes  great  pertinence.  It  challenges  the  conventional  missiological 
wisdom  that  mission  is  always  done  by  the  powerful  to  the  powerless,  by  the  rich  to  the 
poor,  by  the  global  North  to  the  global  South  and  by  the  centre  to  the  margins.  As  TTL 
would  put  it:  “People  at  the  margins  have  agency  and  can  often  see  what  for  the  centre 
is  out  of  view  .  .  .  people  on  the  margins  know  what  exclusionary  forces  are  threatening 
their  survival  and  best  discern  the  urgency  of  their  struggles  .  .  .  through  struggles  in 
and  for  life,  the  marginalized  people  are  reservoirs  of  the  active  hope,  collective 
resistance  and  perseverance  that  are  needed  to  remain  faithful  to  the  promised  reign  of 
God”  (TTL,  para  38  and  39).  Through  the  pain  and  pathos  of  daily  experiences  of  life 
denying  forces,  the  marginalized  come  to  know  their  God  of  Life.  This  is  the  unique 
epistemological  faculty  of  the  marginalized  that  TTL  considers  as  important  in  discern¬ 
ing  the  Life  affirming  Spirit  in  mission.  To  borrow  the  words  of  Gopal  Guru,  a  leading 
Indian  sociologist,  only  the  marginalized  have  the  moral  stamina  to  effect  social  change 
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and  transformation.  This  is  the  dynamic  agency  of  the  marginalized  that  TTL  advocates 
through  “Mission  from  the  Margins”.  This  is  mission  from  the  margins,  not  to  the 
margins  or  even  at  the  margins  where  the  marginalized  are  treated  as  mere  recipients  of 
charity.  Mission  from  the  centre,  motivated  by  paternalistic  attitudes  and  superiority 
complex,  has  often  been  complicit  with  life  denying  and  oppressive  systems  (TTL,  para 
41).  In  its  place,  the  alternative  missionary  movement  of  “Mission  from  the  Margins” 
claims  active  agency  of  mission  for  the  marginalized.  God  chooses  the  vulnerable  and 
the  marginalized-  those  at  the  margins-  to  fulfill  God’s  mission  of  establishing  justice 
and  peace.  People  at  the  margins  are  thus  the  primary  agents  of  God’s  mission  where 
as  Jesus  said:  “  the  last  would  be  the  first”  (Mtt.  20:16).  The  purpose  of  mission  here  is 
not  simply  to  move  people  from  the  margins  to  the  centre  but  to  challenge  those 
(systems  and  people)  who  remain  at  the  centre  by  keeping  people  on  the  margins.  This 
has  implications  for  churches  as  they  are  challenged  to  transform  their  own  power 
structures.  This  is  an  urgent  challenge  that  the  global  church,  mission  agencies  and  the 
ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole  need  to  address  urgently. 

Mission,  therefore,  is  to  turn  to  the  margins 

Churches  are  called  to  meet  the  Triune  God  of  life  at  the  margins  where  the  victims  of 
oppressive  and  life-denying  forces  have  already  taken  over  the  agency  of  God’s  life- 
affirming  mission.  This  should  also  challenge  the  church  to  join  civil  society  initiatives 
that  are  already  engaged  in  struggles  for  human  rights,  justice  and  fullness  of  life.  What 
can  and  must  challenge  the  ecumenical  movement  today  is  nothing  other  than  the  cries 
of  people  at  the  margins  for  life.  Let  us  echo  these  cries  for  justice  in  prayer  and  action. 

Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  mission  of  God  by  turning  to  the  life-affirming  Triune 
God.  We  will  do  that  in  humility  and  hope,  with  courage  and  commitment,  by  choosing 
life  over  against  death,  by  joining  the  margins  where  struggles  for  justice,  peace  and 
integrity  of  creation  are  already  on.  With  those  in  struggles  for  life,  let  us  pray  together: 

God  of  life,  lead  us  to  justice  and  peace.  Amen. 
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From  the  Peace  plenary,  7  November  2013 

Peace,  from  a  faith  perspective,  means  “Exodus  journey”  to  Korean  people.  And  if  we 
are  to  arrive  at  peace  we  need  to  make  three,  related  Exodus  journeys. 

The  first  is  an  Exodus  into  new  peace,  here  in  divided  Korea,  where  the  Cold  War  has 
still  not  ended.  The  Armistice  signed  in  1953  stopped  the  immediate  fighting,  but  did 
not  end  the  war.  We  are  the  pivot  for  the  Obama  administration  to  contain  China,  we 
are  caught  up  in  a  new  Cold  War,  in  an  arms  race  that  includes  nuclear  weapons.  The 
consequences  of  this  will  be  catastrophic.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Defence  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  an  outbreak  of  another  war  in  Korea  would  result  in  1.5  million  casualties 
within  the  first  24  hours  and  6  million  casualties  within  the  first  week. 

This  year  is  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Armistice,  and  no  peace  treaty  has  replaced  it. 
These  past  60  years  have  been  a  time  of  great  anxiety,  knowing  war  can  break  out  again 
at  any  time.  I  don’t  want  to  live  with  the  constant  fear  of  war  any  more.  Sixty  years  of 
this  uncertain  armistice  is  enough!  Sixty  years  of  pseudo  peace  is  enough!  Koreans  now 
need  another  Exodus  —  an  Exodus  from  an  unfinished  war  to  a  permanent  peace,  for 
Korea  and  for  all  of  East  Asia.  I  know  we  can  look  to  the  WCC  as  our  partners  in  this. 
I  remember  with  gratitude  that  the  central  committee  of  the  WCC  met  in  Moscow  in 
1989  and  adopted  a  statement  on  the  Korean  peninsula  which  recognized  that  Korea’s 
situation  is  a  microcosm  for  the  division  of  the  whole  world.  The  realization  of  peace 
and  reunification  in  Korea  will  be  an  eschatological  event,  a  sign  of  the  coming 
reconciliation  of  all  humanity. 

Secondly,  I’d  like  to  invite  us  on  an  Exodus  into  new  light.  This  is  an  Exodus  from  the 
blinding  flash  of  nuclear  bombs  and  deadly  glow  of  nuclear  reactors  to  a  world  free  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  power  plants.  Northeast  Asia  has  become  the  “global  ground  zero” 
of  nuclear  dangers.  First,  we  are  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  nuclear  weapons  have 
actually  been  used.  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  lie  just  across  a  strait  from  Busan.  Secondly, 
more  than  1,000  nuclear  tests  have  been  conducted  in  adjoining  areas  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  all  with  no  regard  for  the  local  inhabitants.  Thirdly,  all  states  in  Northeast  Asia 
either  possess  nuclear  weapons  or  are  protected  by  an  ally’s  nuclear  weapons. 
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Since  the  last  WCC  Assembly  held  in  Asia  met  in  New  Delhi  in  1961,  the  number  of 
states  with  nuclear  weapons  has  more  than  doubled.  Unbelievably,  Asia  has  become  the 
home  to  6  of  the  9  states  recognized  as  being  in  possession  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the 
4  biggest  armies  in  the  world.  In  1961  there  were  no  nuclear  power  plants  in  Asia  at  all. 
In  East  and  South  Asia  today,  however,  there  are  117  in  operation,  and  344  under 
construction  or  planned.  All  these  nuclear  plants  are  powering  our  growing  economies 
and  consumerist  lifestyles. 

I  believe  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  power  plants  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  The 
distinction  that  nuclear  weapons  are  for  military  use  and  nuclear  power  plants  are  for 
peaceful,  civilian  use  is  a  false  one.  Nuclear  energy  was  first  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  atomic  weapons.  Countries  develop  nuclear  weapons  under  the  cloak 
of  so-called  peaceful,  civilian,  nuclear  energy  programmes.  If  we  regard  nuclear 
weapons  as  problematic,  we  must  also  regard  nuclear  power  plants  as  problematic. 
Nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  power  cannot  co-exist  with  peace.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  why  we  have  allowed  them  to  coexist  with  Christian  faith. 

This  10th  WCC  Assembly  is  taking  place  in  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  nuclear  threat.  South  Korea  has  the  highest  geographic  density  of  nuclear 
power  plants  in  the  world.  We  are  here  at  the  centre  of  a  nuclear  minefield.  In  prepa¬ 
ration  for  this  Assembly,  pastors  and  peace  activists  in  Korea,  Japan  and  Taiwan  have 
been  holding  a  40-day  “fasting  prayer”  in  front  of  the  Busan  City  Hall.  (Now  they  have 
moved  their  prayer  tent  into  the  Madang  Hall  of  this  Assembly.)  This  40-day  fasting 
prayer  began  on  September  30th  and  will  end  tomorrow,  November  8th,  the  very  last 
day  of  this  Assembly.  They  are  speaking  out  against  the  dangers  of  nuclear  radiation 
and  demanding  the  closure  of  South  Korea’s  oldest  and  incident-prone  Kori  Nuclear 
Power  Plant,  which  is  located  only  20  kilometres  away  from  here.  This  35-year-old  Kori 
Nuclear  Power  Plant  has  broken  down  120  times  already.  There  are  3.4  million  people 
living  within  30  kilometres  of  the  Kori  Power  Plant.  One  simulation  attests  that  if  an 
accident  happens  in  Kori  like  Fukushima,  about  1  million  people  would  die.  Fukushima 
is  enough!  Chernobyl  is  enough!  And  Three  Mile  Island  is  enough! 

In  order  to  be  free  from  the  dangerous  light  outside  us,  however,  we  must  liberate 
ourselves  from  the  nuclear  culture  which  is  based  on  our  own  greed  and  fear.  Since 
nuclear  industry  is  deeply  related  to  our  own  avarice,  comforts  and  worldly  desires,  we 
must  make  changes  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  own  lives.  To  turn  off  the  dangerous  light 
outside  us,  we  have  to  turn  on  a  light  inside  us.  May  I  suggest  that  we  have  a  moment 
of  staying  in  darkness  as  a  symbolic  action  against  our  captivity  and  dependency  to  the 
electricity  produced  by  the  Kori  Nuclear  Power  Plant?  In  order  to  see  the  light  inside  us, 
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we  need  to  turn  off  the  deadly  nuclear  light  outside  us.  May  I  ask  our  crew  members  to 
turn  off  the  light  provided  by  the  nuclear  reactors  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  the  light 
inside  us?  [The  speaker  lights  a  candlei\  And  as  we  sit  in  the  darkness,  I  want  us  to  sing: 
“This  litde  light  of  mine,  I’m  gonna  let  it  shine.”  Letting  a  light  shine  inside  you  is  the 
spiritual  awakening  which  frees  us  from  our  greed  and  obsession,  as  well  as  from 
temptation  and  illusion. 

Thirdly  and  lasdy,  I’d  like  to  invite  an  Exodus  to  a  new  earth;  i.e.,  an  Exodus  from  the 
industrial  age  to  an  ecological  age.  We  all  know  of  the  problem  of  climate  change; 
however,  methane  is  even  more  dangerous  than  C02.  This  methane  is  being  emitted 
into  the  atmosphere  as  the  permafrost  melts  due  to  global  warming.  This  is  a  time 
bomb.  Methane  is  being  emitted  at  the  fastest  rate  in  the  earth’s  history  and  could  result 
in  the  extinction  of  human  life,  even  all  life. 

We  are  now  experiencing  a  global-scale  Auschwitz  which  victimizes  all  kinds  of  species, 
and  some  of  the  poorest  people.  And  yet  the  challenge  is  this:  While  human  beings 
co-operate  when  they  are  faced  with  temporary  disasters  like  flood  and  earthquake,  they 
compete  and  go  to  war  when  faced  with  long-term  emergencies,  like  the  food  and/or 
water  crisis  caused  by  climate  change.  The  challenge  is  how  to  get  humanity  to 
cooperate  in  the  face  of  climate  change,  and  work  together  to  make  peace  and  enhance 
life.  This  question  is  posed  to  the  whole  of  humanity  as  well  as  the  church.  Those 
victims  of  so-called  the  carbon  civilization,  especially  those  who  live  in  small  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  Caribbean,  and  Bay  of  Bengal,  are  “the  least”  of  our  times,  and  the  justice 
they  ask  for  is  the  key  to  peace.  We  need  civilization  change  not  climate  change.  The 
present  civilization  of  greed  and  conquest,  which  is  based  on  fossil  and  nuclear  energy, 
is  no  longer  sustainable  and  justifiable.  We  need  an  Exodus  from  the  industrial  age  to 
the  ecological  age.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  global  Exodus,  and  the  church  should  be  the  sign 
that  points  the  way  along  this  Exodus  to  the  new  earth. 

Sixty  years  of  mere  armistice  is  enough!  Seventy  years  of  nuclear  captivity  is  enough! 
Two  hundred  years  of  this  industrial  age  is  enough!  It  is  time  for  the  world  to  liberate 
itself  from  this  fossil  and  nuclear-based  civilization  with  its  endless  greed  for  power  and 
energy.  The  Fukushima  nuclear  catastrophe  is  a  clarion  call  from  God  alerting  humanity 
to  the  urgency  of  transformation.  We  must  exodus  out  of  these  regimes  of  war,  death 
and  injustice  and  make  a  pilgrimage  towards  peace  and  justice. 

A  “pilgrim,”  I  think,  is  someone  who  walks  the  land  on  foot.  You  get  out  of  the  car  and 
walk  on  the  land.  Pilgrimage,  however,  is  not  wandering,  nor  is  it  a  picnic  or  a  morning 
walk  for  leisure.  You  leave  home  on  Pilgrimage,  leave  behind  our  comfortable  and 
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familiar  places.  Pilgrimage  is  a  journey  towards  God’s  peace  which,  according  to  Phi- 
lippians  4:17,  “surpasses  all  [human]  understanding.”  We  have  all  been  captive  to  our 
times,  and  our  imagination  of  peace  is  always  limited  and  self-centred.  St.  Paul  admon¬ 
ished  us  not  to  be  conformed  to  this  age,  but  we  are  all  entrapped  in  a  system  of 
injustice,  war  and  greed.  We  are  walking  through  the  valley  of  death  indeed.  Therefore, 
our  pilgrimage  is  an  Exodus  to  life. 

Before  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  after  surviving  in  the  desert  for  40  years  and 
crossing  the  Jordan  River,  God  said,  “I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessings  and 
curses.  I  call  heaven  and  earth  as  witnesses  against  you.  Now  choose  life,  so  that  you 
and  your  children  may  live”(Deut.  30:19).  Heaven  and  earth  witness  that  we  are  faced 
with  this  same  covenant  and  challenge.  “Now  Choose  Life”  is  God’s  Word  to  us  here 
and  now.  The  21st  century,  which  was  expected  to  be  a  time  of  hope,  has  begun  as  a  time 
of  unprecedented  war  and  violence,  economic  injustice,  climate  change  and  ecological 
destruction,  religious  conflict,  division  between  cultures  and  generations,  spiritual  and 
psychological  chaos.  Our  age  is  one  in  which  human  enmity  and  greed  hasten  the 
collapse  of  civilization  and  even  the  cosmic  end.  In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  and  crisis, 
God  speaks  to  us:  “Now  Choose  Life.”  God  says,  “Now.”  This  “Now”  is  the  eschato¬ 
logical  time;  it  is  a  kairotic  time,  the  time  of  metanoia,  determination,  and  full  of  grace. 
God  has  prepared  for  us  a  path  toward  life  and  commands  us  to  turn  our  feet  away  from 
the  path  of  war,  violence  and  self-destruction  and  make  pilgrimage  along  the  path  of 
life,  justice  and  peace.  Today,  responding  to  this  holy  command  and  invitation  we 
cannot  help  but  walk  and  pray  this  prayer  together:  “God  of  Life,  lead  us  to  Your  Justice 
and  Your  Peace.”  Amen. 
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Chairman  of  the  Department  for  External  Church  Relations  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate, 

at  the  1 0th  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  a  long  and  rich  history.  Set  up  after  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Council  responded  to  the  expectations  of  Christians  of  various  con¬ 
fessions  who  strove  to  meet,  to  get  to  know  each  other  and  to  work  together.  Over  the 
sixty— five  years  since  the  founding  of  the  WCC,  several  generations  of  Christians 
belonging  to  religious  communities  that  were  cut  off  from  each  other  have  discovered 
for  themselves  the  faith  and  life  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ.  Many  prejudices 
regarding  other  Christian  traditions  have  been  overcome,  yet  at  the  same  time  that 
which  divides  Christians  to  the  present  has  been  acknowledged  ever  more  clearly  and 
deeply.  The  greatest  achievement  of  the  Council  has  been  those  encounters,  that  well 
intentioned  and  mutual  respectful  inter-Christian  communication,  which  has  never 
allowed  for  compromises  in  the  field  of  theology  and  morality  and  which  has  enabled 
us  to  remain  true  to  ourselves  and  to  bear  witness  to  our  faith,  while  at  the  same  time 
growing  in  love  for  each  other. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  today  remains  a  unique  instrument  of  inter-Christian 
cooperation  that  has  no  analogy  in  the  world.  However,  the  question  arises  as  to  how 
effective  this  instrument  is.  We  must  note  with  some  regret  that,  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
efforts  aimed  at  bringing  Christians  of  various  confessions  closer  to  each  other,  within 
Christendom  not  only  are  the  divisions  of  the  past  not  disappearing,  but  new  ones  are 
arising.  Many  Christian  communities  continue  to  split  up,  whereas  the  number  of 
communities  that  unite  with  one  another  is  extremely  small. 

One  of  the  problems  which  the  WCC  is  encountering  today  is  that  of  finances.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  connected  with  the  world  economic  crisis.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  opinion.  The 
experience  of  other  international  organizations,  whose  work  is  of  general  benefit  and 
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therefore  needed,  has  shown  that  funding  can  often  be  found  for  noble  goals.  This 
means  that  the  problem  is  not  the  economic  crisis,  but  how  relevant  and  important  is 
the  work  of  the  WCC  for  today’s  international  community,  which  is  made  up  to  a 
significant  degree  by,  and  at  times,  a  majority  of  Christians. 

The  creation  of  the  WCC  was  determined  by  the  endeavour  to  find  answers  to  the 
challenges  of  the  post-War  period.  Yet  in  recent  years  the  world  has  changed  gready, 
and  today  Christians  from  all  over  the  world  are  facing  new  challenges.  It  is  precisely 
upon  how  successfully  we  respond  to  these  challenges  that  the  need  for  our  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  future  depends.  The  contemporary  situation  demands  from  us  more  decisive 
action,  greater  cohesion  and  more  dynamism.  And  yet  it  also  demands  a  re-orientation 
of  the  basic  direction  of  our  work,  a  change  in  priorities  in  our  discussions  and  deeds. 
While  we  continue  to  discuss  our  differences  in  the  comfortable  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
ferences  and  theological  dialogues,  the  question  resounds  ever  more  resolutely:  will 
Christian  civilization  survive  at  all? 

In  my  address  I  would  like  to  focus  on  two  fundamental  challenges  which  the  Christian 
world  today  faces  in  varying  degrees. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  militant  secularism  which  is  gathering  strength  in  the  so  called 
developed  countries,  primarily  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  second  is  that  of  radical  Islamism  that  poses  a  threat  to  the  very  existence  of 
Christianity  in  a  number  of  regions  of  the  world,  mainly  in  the  Middle  East,  but  also  in 
some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Militant  secularism  in  Europe  has  a  long  history  going  back  to  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution.  But  it  is  only  in  the  twentieth  century  in  the  countries  of  the  so  called 
socialist  bloc  that  godlessness  was  elevated  to  the  level  of  state  ideology.  As  regards  the 
so-called  capitalist  countries,  they  preserved  to  a  significant  degree  the  Christian  tradi¬ 
tions  which  shaped  their  cultural  and  moral  identity. 

Today  these  two  worlds  appear  to  have  changed  roles.  In  the  countries  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  in  particular  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  Belorussia  and  Moldavia,  an  unprec¬ 
edented  religious  revival  is  underway.  In  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  over  the  past 
twenty  five  years  there  have  been  built  or  restored  from  ruins  more  than  twenty  five 
thousand  churches.  This  means  that  a  thousand  churches  a  year  have  been  opened;  i.e., 
three  churches  a  day.  More  than  fifty  theological  institutes  and  eight  hundred  monas¬ 
teries,  each  full  with  monks  and  nuns,  have  been  opened. 
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In  Western  European  countries  we  can  observe  the  steady  decline  of  the  numbers  of 
parishioners,  a  crisis  in  vocations,  and  monasteries  and  churches  are  being  closed.  The 
anti-Christian  rhetoric  of  many  politicians  and  statesmen  becomes  all  the  more  open  as 
they  call  for  the  total  expulsion  of  religion  from  public  life  and  the  rejection  of  the  basic 
moral  norms  common  to  all  religious  traditions. 

The  batde  between  the  religious  and  secular  worldview  is  today  raging  not  in  academic 
auditoriums  or  on  the  pages  of  newspapers.  And  the  subject  of  the  conflict  is  far  from 
being  exhausted  by  the  question  of  belief  or  lack  of  belief  in  God.  Today  this  clash  has 
entered  a  new  dimension  and  touches  upon  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  everyday  life 
of  the  human  person. 

Militant  secularism  is  aimed  not  only  at  religious  holy  sites  and  symbols  by  demanding 
that  they  be  removed  from  the  public  domain.  One  of  the  main  directions  of  its  activity 
today  is  the  straightforward  destruction  of  traditional  notions  of  marriage  and  the 
family.  This  is  witnessed  by  the  new  phenomenon  of  equating  homosexual  unions  with 
marriage  and  allowing  single-sex  couples  to  adopt  children.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
biblical  teaching  and  traditional  Christian  moral  values,  this  testifies  to  a  profound 
spiritual  crisis.  The  religious  understanding  of  sin  has  been  conclusively  eroded  in 
societies  that  until  recently  thought  of  themselves  as  Christian. 

Particularly  alarming  is  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  in  this  instance  not  only  with  a  choice 
of  ethics  and  worldview.  Under  the  pretext  of  combating  discrimination,  a  number  of 
countries  have  introduced  changes  in  family  legislation.  Over  the  past  few  years  single¬ 
sex  cohabitation  has  been  legalized  in  a  number  of  states  in  the  USA,  a  number  of  Latin 
American  countries  and  in  New  Zealand.  This  year  homosexual  unions  have  attained 
the  legal  status  of  “marriage”  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  France. 

We  have  to  state  clearly  that  those  countries  that  have  recognized  in  law  homosexual 
unions  as  one  of  the  forms  of  marriage  are  taking  a  serious  step  towards  the  destruction 
of  the  very  concept  of  marriage  and  the  family.  And  this  is  happening  in  a  situation 
where  in  many  historically  Christian  countries  the  traditional  family  is  enduring  a  serious 
crisis:  the  number  of  divorces  is  growing,  the  birth  rate  is  declining  catastrophically,  the 
culture  of  a  family  upbringing  is  degraded,  not  to  mention  the  prevalence  of  sexual 
relations  outside  of  marriage,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  abortions  and  the  increase 
of  children  brought  up  without  parents,  even  if  those  parents  are  still  alive. 

Instead  of  encouraging  by  all  means  possible  traditional  family  values  and  supporting 
childbirth  not  only  materially  but  also  spiritually,  the  justification  of  the  legitimacy  of 
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“single-sex  families”  who  bring  up  children  has  become  the  centre  of  public  attention. 
As  a  result,  the  traditional  social  roles  are  eroded  and  swapped  around.  The  notion  of 
parents,  i.e.  of  the  father  and  the  mother,  of  what  is  male  and  what  is  female,  is  radically 
altered.  The  female  mother  is  losing  her  time-honoured  role  as  guardian  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  hearth,  while  the  male  father  is  losing  his  role  as  educator  of  his  children  in  being 
socially  responsible.  The  family  in  its  Christian  understanding  is  falling  apart  to  be 
replaced  by  such  impersonal  terms  as  “parent  number  one”  and  “parent  number  two”. 

All  of  this  cannot  but  have  the  most  disastrous  consequences  for  the  upbringing  of 
children.  Children  who  are  brought  up  in  families  with  “two  fathers”  or  “two  mothers” 
will  already  have  views  on  social  and  ethical  values  different  from  their  contemporaries 
from  traditional  families. 

One  of  the  direct  consequences  of  the  radical  reinterpretation  of  the  concept  of 
marriage  is  the  serious  demographic  crisis  which  will  only  grow  if  these  approaches  are 
adhered  to.  Those  politicians  who  are  pushing  the  countries  of  the  civilized  world  into 
the  demographic  abyss  are  in  essence  pronouncing  upon  their  peoples  a  death  sentence. 

What  is  to  be  the  response  of  the  Christian  churches?  I  believe  deeply  this  response  can 
be  none  other  than  that  which  is  based  on  Divine  Revelation  as  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  Bible.  Scripture  is  the  common  foundation  which  unites  all  Christian  confessions. 
We  may  have  significant  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  we  all  possess 
the  same  Bible  and  its  moral  teaching  is  laid  out  quite  unambiguously.  Of  course,  we 
differ  in  the  interpretation  of  certain  biblical  texts  when  they  allow  for  a  varied  inter¬ 
pretation.  Yet  much  in  the  Bible  is  stated  quite  unambiguously,  namely  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  God  and  retains  its  relevance  for  all  subsequent  ages. 
Among  these  divine  sayings  are  many  moral  commandments,  including  those  which 
concern  family  ethics. 

In  speaking  out  against  all  forms  of  discrimination,  the  Church  nonetheless  must 
vindicate  the  traditional  Christian  understanding  of  marriage  as  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  the  most  important  mission  of  which  is  the  birth  and  upbringing  of  children. 
It  is  precisely  this  understanding  of  marriage  that  we  find  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible  in 
the  story  of  the  first  human  family.  This  same  understanding  of  marriage  we  also  find 
in  the  Gospels  and  the  apostolic  epistles.  The  Bible  does  not  know  of  any  alternative 
forms  of  marriage. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  Christian  churches  today  find  within  themselves  the  courage  and 
resolve  to  vindicate  the  biblical  ideals  by  going  against  that  which  is  fashionable  and  the 
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prevalent  secular  outlook.  Some  Christian  communities  have  long  ago  embarked  on  a 
revision  of  moral  teaching  aimed  at  making  it  more  in  step  with  modern  tendencies. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  differences  in  theological  and  ethical  problems  are  linked  to  the 
division  of  Christians  into  conservatives  and  liberals.  One  cannot  but  agree  with  this 
when  we  see  how  in  a  number  of  Christian  communities  a  headlong  liberalization  is 
occurring  in  religious  ethics,  as  a  rule  under  the  influence  of  processes  taking  place  in 
secular  society.  At  the  same  time  the  witness  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  should  not  be 
reduced  to  that  of  conservatism.  The  faith  of  the  Ancient  Church  which  we  Orthodox 
confess  is  impossible  to  define  from  the  standpoint  of  conservatism  and  liberalism.  We 
confess  Christ’s  truth  which  is  immutable,  for  “Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  and 
today,  and  forever”  (Heb.  3:8). 

We  are  not  speaking  about  conservatism  but  of  fidelity  to  Divine  Revelation  which  is 
contained  in  Scripture.  And  if  the  so  called  liberal  Christians  reject  the  traditional 
Christian  understanding  of  moral  norms,  then  this  means  that  we  are  running  up 
against  a  serious  problem  in  our  common  Christian  witness.  Are  we  able  to  bear  this 
witness  if  we  are  so  deeply  divided  in  questions  of  moral  teaching,  which  are  as 
important  for  salvation  as  dogma? 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  speak  about  the  Church’s  prophetic  vocation.  I  recall  the 
words  of  Fr.  Alexander  Schmemann  who  said  that  a  prophet  is  far  from  being  someone 
who  foretells  the  future.  In  reminding  us  of  the  profound  meaning  of  prophecy, 
Schmemann  wrote:  “The  essence  of  prophecy  is  in  the  gift  of  proclaiming  to  people 
God’s  will,  which  is  hidden  from  human  sight  but  revealed  to  the  spiritual  vision  of  the 
prophet”  (Schmemann,  The  Celebration  of  Faith ,  vol.l:  I  Believe  ...  ,  p.  112). 

We  often  speak  of  the  prophetic  voice  of  the  churches,  yet  does  our  voice  actually  differ 
much  from  the  voice  and  rhetoric  of  the  secular  mass  media  and  non-governmental 
organizations?  Is  not  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  WCC  to  discern  the  will 
of  God  in  the  modern-day  historical  setting  and  proclaim  it  to  the  world?  This  message, 
of  course,  would  be  hard  to  swallow  for  the  powerful  of  this  world.  However,  in 
refusing  to  proclaim  it,  we  betray  our  vocation  and  in  the  final  run  we  betray  Christ. 

In  today’s  context,  when  in  many  countries  and  regions  of  the  world  the  revival  of 
religion  is  underway  and  yet  at  the  same  time  aggressive  secularism  and  ideological 
atheism  is  raising  its  head,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  must  find  its  own  special 
voice  that  is  understandable  to  modern-day  societies  and  yet  which  proclaims  the 
permanent  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  Today,  as  always,  we  are  called  upon  to  be 
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messengers  of  the  word  of  God,  the  word  which  is  “quick,  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword”  (Heb.  4:12);  the  word  which  is  not  bound  (2  Tim.  2:9).  It  is 
only  then  that  we  can  bring  to  Christ  new  souls,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  “rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world”  (Eph.  6:12). 

Allow  me  to  speak  now  of  the  second  global  challenge  for  the  entire  Christian  world, 
the  challenge  of  radicalism  on  religious  grounds,  in  particular  radical  Islamism.  I  use 
this  term  fully  aware  that  Islamism  is  in  no  way  identical  to  Islam  and  in  many  ways  is 
the  opposite  of  it.  Islam  is  a  religion  of  peace  able  to  coexistence  with  other  religious 
traditions,  as  is  demonstrated,  for  example,  by  the  centuries-old  experience  of  peaceful 
coexistence  between  Christians  and  Muslims  in  Russia.  Radical  Islamism,  known  as 
Wahhabism  or  Salafism,  is  a  movement  within  the  Islamic  world  that  has  as  its  goal  the 
establishment  of  a  worldwide  Caliphate  in  which  there  is  no  place  for  Christians. 

Here  I  shall  not  go  into  the  reasons  for  the  appearance  and  rapid  growth  of  this 
phenomenon.  I  shall  say  only  that  in  recent  years  the  persecution  of  Christians  has 
assumed  a  colossal  scale.  According  to  the  information  of  human  rights  organizations, 
every  five  minutes  a  Christian  dies  for  his  faith  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  world,  and 
every  year  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Christians  die  a  violent  death.  According  to 
published  data,  no  less  than  one  hundred  million  Christians  worldwide  are  now  subject 
to  discrimination  and  persecution.  Information  on  the  oppression  of  Christians  comes 
in  from  Iraq,  Syria,  Egypt,  North  Sudan,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  a  number  of  other 
countries.  Our  brothers  and  sisters  are  being  killed,  driven  from  their  homes  and 
separated  from  their  families  and  loved  ones;  they  are  denied  the  right  to  practice  their 
faith  and  educate  their  children  according  to  their  religious  beliefs.  Christians  are  the 
most  persecuted  religious  community  on  the  planet. 

Unfortunately,  manifestations  of  discrimination  with  regard  to  the  Christian  minority 
can  no  longer  be  treated  as  separate  incidents:  in  some  regions  of  the  world  they  have 
become  a  well  established  tendency.  As  a  result  of  the  continuing  conflict  in  Syria  the 
number  of  murders  of  Christians  has  increased,  churches  and  holy  sites  have  been 
destroyed.  The  Copts,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  have  today  become  a  target  for 
attacks  and  riots,  and  many  have  been  forced  to  abandon  their  own  country. 

Radicalism  on  religious  grounds  is  growing  not  only  in  the  countries  where  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  predominantly  Muslim.  It  is  important  to  draw  attention  to  the  situation  in  the 
area  of  Asia  where  today’s  Assembly  is  taking  place.  In  this  region  the  Christian 
communities  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  missionaries, 
have  grown  and  developed.  According  to  data  by  the  experts,  over  the  past  ten  years  the 
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level  of  discrimination  of  Christians  in  the  region  has  increased  many  times  over.  Great 
anxiety  is  caused  by  the  position  of  the  Christian  communities  of  Indonesia,  where  over 
the  past  two  years  the  level  of  aggression  aimed  at  Christians  has  increased  considerably. 
Information  on  the  discrimination  of  Christians  is  coming  in  from  other  Asian  coun¬ 
tries,  too. 

Today  we  have  to  be  aware  that  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  facing  us  is  the  defense 
of  our  persecuted  brothers  and  sisters  in  various  areas  of  the  world.  This  task  demands 
urgent  resolve  for  which  we  must  employ  all  possible  means  and  levers  —  diplomatic, 
humanitarian,  economic  and  so  on.  The  topic  of  the  persecution  of  Christians  ought  to 
be  examined  in  the  context  of  inter-Christian  cooperation.  It  is  only  through  common 
energetic  endeavours  that  we  can  help  our  suffering  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 

Much  is  done  in  this  regard  today  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  are  Christian 
organizations  that  monitor  the  situation  and  collect  charitable  aid  for  suffering  Chris¬ 
tians.  Our  Church  also  participates  in  this  work.  I  believe  that  of  much  benefit  would  be 
joint  conferences  and  the  exchange  of  information  and  experience  between  Christian 
human  rights  organizations  that  are  pursuing  this  problem. 

The  rights  of  Christians  can  be  guaranteed  only  by  supporting  dialogue  between 
religious  communities  at  both  the  inter-state  and  international  level.  Therefore,  one  of 
the  important  directions  of  the  WCC’s  work  is  inter-religious  dialogue.  I  believe  that  we 
ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  development  of  a  deep  and  interested  mutual 
inter-action  with  traditional  religions,  especially  with  Islam. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  already  working  to  draw  attention  to  the  problem  of 
the  persecution  of  Christians.  As  an  example  I  can  quote  the  Christian-Muslim  con¬ 
sultation  on  the  topic  of  the  Christians’  presence  and  witness  in  the  Arab  world, 
organized  by  the  WCC  in  January  2012  in  Lebanon,  as  well  as  the  conference  held  there 
in  May  of  this  year  on  the  persecution  of  Christians,  in  which  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  WCC  participated.  I  would  also  like  to  remark  upon  the  work  carried  out  by  the 
Council  with  the  aim  of  reducing  the  level  of  tension  in  Syria,  of  averting  an  escalation 
of  the  conflict  and  of  not  allowing  external  military  intervention. 

Addressing  those  who  confessed  Christianity,  St  Peter  said:  “But  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye 
are  partakers  of  Christ’s  sufferings;  that,  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad 
also  with  exceeding  joy”  (1  Pet.  4:13).  Recalling  these  words,  we  prayerfully  desire  that 
the  All-Merciful  Lord  shall  grant  comfort  and  joy  to  those  afflicted  and  oppressed  so 
that  they,  in  feeling  the  help  and  compassion  of  those  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  far 
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away  geographically  yet  close  in  the  faith,  may  find  in  themselves  the  strength,  with  the 
aid  of  the  grace  of  God,  to  travel  further  down  the  path  of  steadfast  faith. 

In  concluding  my  speech,  I  would  like  to  thank  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  the 
Christian  communities  of  South  Korea  for  the  hospitality  that  they  have  shown  us  and 
the  excellent  organization  of  this  General  Assembly.  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
sympathizes  with  the  Korean  people  in  its  striving  to  find  unity,  and  in  prayer  and  in 
deeds  supports  the  processes  for  the  overcoming  of  tension  in  relations  between  the 
two  countries  of  the  Korean  peninsula. 

To  all  of  you,  the  participants  of  the  Assembly,  I  enjoin  the  aid  of  God  in  joint  labours 
and  those  labours  which  each  of  us  carry  out  in  their  churches  and  communities.  May 
our  witness  become  the  word  of  truth  which  the  world  needs  so  much  today. 
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Peace  be  with  you.  I  greet  you  all  as  companions  on  the  way  —  followers  of  Jesus,  the 
crucified  and  risen  one. 

When  I  was  first  asked  to  preach  this  homily  to  you  today  —  I  felt  deeply  honoured  -  but 
that  feeling  soon  gave  way  to  fear,  if  not  terror  —  how  could  I  possibly  have  something 
worthwhile  to  say  at  the  end  of  this  great  Assembly?  Would  God  give  me  the  words  to 
say —  words  of  Life  —  words  that  would  indeed  lead  us  towards  Justice  and  Peace?  Often, 
God’s  Holy  Spirit  is  the  one  who  disturbs  us  when  we  are  comfortable  and  comforts  us 
when  we  are  disturbed.  Can  I,  too,  disturb  and  comfort  you  in  God’s  name?  After  my 
fear  subsided  a  litde,  I  decided  that  I  would  do  what  I  have  done  before,  which  was  to 
write  to  all  my  friends  —  people  of  all  faiths  and  no  faith  —  including  my  Facebook 
friends,  asking  them  to  share  with  me  their  reflections  on  this  passage  from  their  own 
contexts  across  the  world.  God  is  not  limited  in  the  way  wisdom  is  delivered  to  the 
human  family.  For  example  I  regularly  read  my  NRSV  Bible  downloaded  free  on  my 
Samsung  phone. 

How  has  been  your  experience  of  this  Assembly?  We  all  came  with  our  own  expecta¬ 
tions.  How  was  your  spiritual  state  as  you  arrived  —  what  has  happened  to  you  in  these 
days  and  how  are  you  now?  Was  it  a  roller  coaster  or  rather  steady?  Which  stories  have 
imprinted  on  your  souls  and  pierced  your  heart?  What  made  you  angry?  What  will  you 
never  forget  about  the  10th  Assembly?  I  pray  that  all  of  us  will  leave  here  inspired  by 
God’s  Holy  Spirit  to  be  Christ’s  co-workers  in  the  struggle  for  justice  and  peace. 

How  are  things  in  your  life,  your  family,  your  local  church,  your  denomination,  your 
society,  your  country?  What  is  your  gender?  Do  you  come  from  a  place  of  conflict?  Do 
you  see  yourself  as  a  member  of  a  majority  or  a  minority,  tribally,  racially,  linguistically, 
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sexually?  Are  Christians  a  minority  or  a  majority  in  your  land?  Do  you  see  yourself  and 
your  people  as  bystanders,  victims  or  victimizes  or  would  we  dare  to  admit  we  could  be 
all  three  at  the  same  time,  even  if  in  very  different  measure? 

We  all  come  to  Scripture  from  the  context  of  our  own  lives,  as  well  as  the  way  we  have 
heard  passages  of  scripture  interpreted  in  Bible  studies  and  from  preachers  and,  most 
importantly,  from  how  the  living  God  has  spoken  to  us  at  different  stages  of  our  own 
lives.  We  began  this  Assembly  with  the  account  of  the  resurrection  just  before  this 
passage  from  Luke.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  heard  the  gospel  sung  in  Aramaic 
—  as  the  scholars  tell  us  —  the  language  that  Jesus  spoke.  That  passage  set  the  tone  for  our 
journey  during  these  days. 

Now  we  continue  looking  at  today’s  passage:  Luke  24:  verses  36—49.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  struck  me  is  how  much  emotion  permeates  the  passage.  When  Jesus 
appeared  to  the  disciples,  they  didn’t  recognize  him.  They  were  blinded  by  their 
overwhelming  grief.  Any  of  us  who  have  lost  those  we  love  dearly,  know  what  it 
means  to  be  overcome,  even  consumed  by  grief.  Some  never  manage  to  pick  up  their 
lives  again.  I  know  for  myself  that  losing  a  limb  is  like  losing  a  loved  one.  Having  lost 
both  my  hands,  not  to  mention  one  eye,  has  meant  that  grief  is  a  permanent  dimen¬ 
sion  of  my  own  life.  On  a  lighter  note,  some  of  my  friends  told  me  I  was  always 
one-eyed. 

Verse  37  says  that  the  next  time  when  Jesus  appeared  they  were  startled  and  terrified  and 
thought  that  they  were  seeing  a  ghost.  Interestingly,  two  of  them  had  already  seen  the 
Risen  Christ  but  it  had  not  taken  away  their  doubt.  “While  in  their  joy  they  were 
disbelieving  and  still  wondering  .  .  .” 

On  our  life  journey,  ambivalence,  doubt  and  contradictions  are  not  unusual  experi¬ 
ences  and  exist  within  the  journey  of  faith.  Lord,  I  believe,  help  my  unbelief.  Years 
ago,  a  friend  said  to  me,  “I  can  see  contradictions  in  what  you  say!”.  “So?”  I 
responded.  Even  as  we  grow  in  faith  and  confidence  in  God  it  is  normal  to  have 
times  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Personally,  I  worry  about  those  who  are  totally 
certain  about  everything.  .  . .  There  seems  to  be  little  space  for  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
who  leads  us  into  all  truth. 

“Why  are  you  frightened  and  why  do  doubts  arise  in  your  hearts?”  Jesus  points  to  his 
wounds  as  evidence  of  both  who  he  is,  but  also  of  the  resurrection.  In  this  passage  we 
see  the  body,  mind  and  spirit  coming  together:  “Touch  me  and  see”—  touch  —  something 
which  I  appreciate  keenly  in  its  absence. 
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A  number  of  the  resurrection  passages  bear  witness  to  the  reality  that  the  risen  Christ 
was  also  the  crucified  Christ.  But  the  wounds  were  no  longer  bleeding;  they  had  healed. 
Jesus  reminds  his  disciples  of  what  he  had  told  him  before  his  death  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Messiah  to  suffer  these  things  and  then  enter  into  his  glory. 

Jesus  identifies  himself  and  his  destiny  with  all  that  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Suddenly  we  are  in  a  Bible  Study  with  Jesus  as  the  teacher.  “Then  he  opened  their  minds 
to  understand  the  scriptures.” 

What  about  the  broiled  fish?  I  am  not  sure.  But  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  a  former 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William  Temple,  that  Christianity  is  the  most  materialistic  of 
all  religions.  Our  faith  journey  is  not  a  spiritualized  journey  —  which  denies  our  physi- 
cality  —  nor  are  we  called  to  escape  from  or  deny  the  reality  of  creation  and  our  part  in 
it.  Rather,  the  spiritual  infuses  the  physical  and  becomes  a  way  of  viewing  the  whole. 

Please  allow  me  to  bear  witness  to  my  own  journey  of  crucifixion,  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  —  a  journey  we  are  all  invited  to  participate  in  through  and  since  our  baptism.  I 
appreciate  that  some  of  you  will  already  know  my  story.  I  was  born  in  New  Zealand  in 
a  Christian  family  and  brought  up  to  follow  Jesus  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  I  was 
what  some  people  in  the  United  States  call  a  cradle  Anglican.  That  discipleship  took  me 
to  the  Priesthood  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  into  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Mission 
(SSM),  an  Anglican  religious  order.  SSM  sent  me  to  South  Africa  in  1973.  It  was  there 
that  I  felt  I  had  stopped  being  a  human  being  and  became  a  white  man. 

After  being  expelled  from  South  Africa  in  1976,  I  joined  Nelson  Mandela’s  African 
National  Congress  and  played  a  chaplaincy  role  in  Lesotho  and  Zimbabwe.  Living  with 
a  people  in  exile  brought  alive  the  exilic  material  in  the  Bible.  “By  the  rivers  of  Babylon 
we  sat  down  and  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.” 

Some  of  us  will  be  forever  grateful  for  the  prophetic  role  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  setting  up  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  and  the  Special  Fund  under 
the  inspirational  leadership  of  Drs  Eugene  Carson  Blake  and  Philip  Potter.  No  one 
should  underestimate  how  much  hope  and  encouragement  that  gave  to  all  those  in  the 
front  line  of  the  fight  against  racism  regardless  of  their  faith  journey.  Indeed,  God  was 
on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 

Allow  me  to  fast  forward  to  the  events  of  1990.  Nelson  Mandela  was  released  after  27 
years.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  the  apartheid  state  sent  me  a  letter  bomb  hidden  inside 
the  pages  of  two  religious  magazines.  As  you  can  all  see,  I  lost  both  of  my  hands,  an  eye 
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and  had  damaged  ear  drums  and  .  . .  and  ...  In  the  midst  of  great  pain,  I  felt  that  God 
was  with  me.  God  had  not  stepped  in  and  said  it  is  a  bomb,  don’t  open  it.  I  opened  it. 
To  me  the  great  promise  of  scripture  had  been  kept  —  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  always  to  the 
end  of  the  age”.  I  felt  that  Mary  who  watched  her  son  being  crucified  understood  what 
it  was  that  I  was  going  through. 

Excellent  medical  staff  in  Zimbabwe  and  Australia  helped  to  heal  my  body  —  but  it  was 
the  prayers  and  love  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  together  with  those  of  many  faiths, 
not  to  mention  the  atheists  and  agnostics  who  helped  to  heal  my  soul. 

Today  I  stand  before  you  all  to  say,  Thank  you:  Your  prayers,  your  love  was  the 
vehicle  God  used  to  help  me  make  my  bombing  redemptive  —  to  bring  life  out  of 
death  —  good  out  of  evil  —  to  travel  a  journey  from  being  a  victim  to  being  a  survivor 
to  being  a  victor. 

Just  as  a  rich  cross  section  of  the  human  family  walked  beside  me  on  my  journey  of 
healing,  so  today  I  choose  to  walk  beside  others  on  their  journey  of  healing  —  through 
the  Institute  for  healing  of  memories.  When  I  was  in  hospital  coming  to  terms  with  the 
permanent  character  of  my  disability  I  remembered  once  seeing  an  icon  which  showed 
Christ  with  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other.  The  icon  picked  up  the  Isaiah  52  and  53 
passages  that  the  Messiah  was  marred  beyond  human  semblance  —  disfigured  .  . .  that 
none  would  desire  him. 

Many  of  us  with  dramatic  physical  disabilities  have  had  our  own  experiences  of 
people  looking  at  us  with  a  mixture  of  horror  and  pity  and  then  turning  away.  In 
reality  those  of  us  with  the  most  visible  disabilities  —  physical  and  mental  —  are  icons 
for  the  whole  human  family.  We  illustrate  dramatically  what  is  true  for  all  of  us  —  that 
“messed-up-ness”,  brokenness,  imperfection  and  incompleteness  is  the  human  story 
—  just  as  many  of  us  cannot  survive  or  manage  without  the  compassion  and  help¬ 
fulness  of  other  human  beings,  so  it  is  true  for  all  of  us  —  that  we  need  one  another 
to  be  fully  human. 

When  the  disciples  were  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  and  Jesus  appeared,  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  listen  to  them,  to  their  pain,  grief,  confusion  and  sadness  before  he  began  to 
help  them  make  sense  of  their  experience.  Perhaps  all  of  us,  but  especially  we  who  are 
clergy,  need  to  preach  less  and  listen  more.  As  the  cliche  goes,  it  is  not  accidental  that 
God  gave  us  two  ears  and  one  mouth.  I  have  discovered  as  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you 
have,  that  pain  is  transcendent  and  that  it  can  connect  us  to  one  another.  Especially 
when  we  listen  to  one  another. 
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Our  opening  worship  began  with  words  of  lament  from  every  continent  -  bearing 
witness  to  the  poor  and  downtrodden  of  every  land.  In  the  Pre-assemblies  and  in  the 
ecumenical  conversation  and  in  the  plenary  sessions,  as  well  as  at  the  Madang  we 
opened  our  hearts  to  hear  each  other’s  pain  -  pain  that  imprinted  on  our  souls  -  many 
bravely  became  vulnerable.  We  were  also  inspired  by  stories  of  courage,  faith  and 
compassion,  not  least  by  those  infected  and  affected  by  HIV/AIDS  and  gender-based 
violence  —  especially  against  women  and  children  but  we  also  heard  about  rape  as  a  war 
crime,  particularly  of  women  but  also  of  men. 


In  our  context  in  South  Africa  when  a  black  mother  sits  with  a  white  mother  and  says 
that  her  child  never  returned  from  fighting  apartheid,  the  white  mother  may  reply,  my 
child  did  return  but  is  still  damaged  by  what  they  experienced.  Suddenly  they  are  both 
mothers  united  by  the  pain  they  carry. 

How  many  of  us  have  been  moved  by  the  images  of  North  and  South  Koreans  meeting 
each  other  in  the  demilitarized  zone  after  decades  of  separation  —  the  pain  is  palpable 
as  well  as  the  joy. 

In  response  to  my  appeal  for  help  with  this  sermon,  a  Jewish  friend  who  lives  in  Israel 
wrote  about  the  intergenera tional  pain  that  many  Jewish  people  still  feel  which  includes 
our  failure  as  a  Christian  family  to  acknowledge  our  part  in  their  suffering.  As  an 
Institute  for  Healing  of  Memories,  we  belong  to  an  International  Network  for  Peace 
which  includes  the  Parents  Circle  —  Palestinian  and  Jewish  mothers  united  in  the  pain  of 
having  their  children  killed. 


Often  when  we  are  able  to  listen  to  each  other’s  pain  we  can  become  committed  to  work 
together  for  an  inclusive  justice.  Also  when  we  listen  to  one  another’s  pain  the  division 
between  “us”  and  “them”  disappears  and  we  all  become  just  “us”.  Our  experience  of  a 
common  humanity  is  profoundly  deeper  than  all  that  divides  us  or  makes  us  unique  and 
different. 


My  friend  Jane  Alexander,  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Edmonton,  put  it  this  way.  “I  was 
just  reflecting  on  a  recent  experience  I  had  at  a  hearing  for  the  TRC  (Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission)  here  in  Canada.  I  think  what  resonated  with  me  as  I  read 
the  reading  was  the  reminder  that  for  true  peace  and  reconciliation  even  to  have  a 
chance  you  have  to  be  physically  present  one  with  another.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  be 
in  a  church  reflection  circle  with  former  residents  and  family  members  from  the 
residential  schools.  In  being  close  enough  to  one  another  to  hear  a  breath,  to  share  tears 
and  to  make  space  in  the  circle  for  the  Spirit  to  come  there  is  a  sense  of  creating  sacred 
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space.  It  seems  to  me  that  Jesus  comes  to  the  ordinary  place  of  the  disciple’s  lives  and 
makes  it  holy,  by  his  presence  and  by  his  words”. 

Early  in  this  Assembly,  His  Holiness  Karekin  II,  Supreme  Patriarch  and  Catholicos  of 
All  Armenians,  reminded  us  of  the  deep  intergenerational  pain  caused  both  by  the 
Armenian  genocide  and  the  failure  of  those  responsible  to  fully  acknowledge  it.  Your 
Holiness  and  All  Armenians  —  may  I  today  say  from  this  place,  we  have  heard  what  you 
said  —  your  people  did  indeed  suffer  a  great  wrong.  May  the  Great  healer  accompany  you 
so  those  wounds  may  truly  heal  to  enable  all  Armenians  to  also  help  others  on  their  own 
journeys  of  healing. 

I  pray  that  the  new  central  committee  will  recognize  programmatically  that  healing  of 
memories  is  something  whose  time  has  come  in  the  human  family. 

Thank  you,  Your  Holiness,  for  reminding  us  “to  regard  our  fellow  human  beings, 
without  exception,  in  the  full  dignity  and  holiness  of  their  personhood.”  In  the  last  few 
years  many  of  our  faith  communities,  not  least  my  own,  have  torn  ourselves  apart  over 
issues  of  sexuality  and  in  particular  in  relation  to  same  gender  loving  persons,  not  to 
mention  the  gamut  of  other  sexual  minorities.  Some  would  say  this  is  a  sideshow  in  the 
face  of  war  and  poverty.  That  is  true  if  we  focus  on  sex  and  blind  ourselves  to  the 
elephants  in  the  room.  But  if  this  is  a  matter  that  affects,  according  to  the  most 
conservative  estimates,  a  minimum  of  1%  if  not  4  or  5%  of  people  living  on  the  planet, 
can  it  really  be  a  side  show?  Today  I  want  to  say  as  a  Christian,  as  a  priest,  to  all  the 
LGBTI  community,  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  our  part  as  religious  people,  in  the  pain  you 
have  experienced  across  the  ages.  I  have  a  dream  that  in  my  lifetime,  I  will  hear  all  the 
leaders  of  all  our  great  faith  traditions  making  the  same  apology. 

Some  would  say  that  it  all  comes  down  to  the  interpretation  of  God’s  word.  For  me  the 
question  is:  Do  we  believe  that  Revelation  ended  with  the  closing  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture  or  does  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  continue  to  lead  us  into  all  truth? 

Whilst  we  have  been  here  in  Busan  it  was  decided  in  Germany  that  children  could  for 
the  first  time  be  registered  as  male,  female  OR  the  space  could  be  left  blank  —  an  historic 
step  towards  relieving  and  acknowledging  the  pain  for  those  who  are  born  intersexed  or 
find  themselves  to  be  transgendered.  We  know  as  St  Paul  taught  us  that  in  Christ  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female. 

In  the  1970s,  the  cutting  edge  of  the  prophetic  witness  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
was  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  which  was  not  without  controversy.  Where  is 
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the  cutting  edge  of  the  ecumenical  movement  going  forward  -  however  controversial 
it  may  be? 

While  there  have  been  very  significant  victories,  we  all  need  to  be  seized  with  the 
on-going  battle  against  racism,  and  the  struggle  for  gender  inequality  and  the  end  of 
gender-based  violence  and  the  violence  against  children.  There  can  never  be  peace  in 
the  world  whilst  inequality  increases  within  countries  and  between  countries.  Greed  is 
killing  us. 

But  what  are  the  elephants  in  the  room?  We  have  come  here  to  Asia  to  the  continent 
where  the  great  religious  traditions  of  the  East  have  much  to  teach  us  about  the 
importance  of  the  internal  spiritual  journey.  Even  as  we  celebrate  our  own  spiritual 
treasures. 

It  should  shame  all  religious  people  everywhere  on  the  planet  that  a  significant  number, 
some  would  say  a  growing  number,  of  conflicts  in  the  world  have  a  religious  dimension. 
If  we  want  the  human  family  to  live  together  in  peace  there  is  a  great  urgency  for  what 
some  of  my  Latin  American  friends  call  “macro— ecumenism”  that  brings  together  not 
just  Christians  but  all  the  world’s  great  faiths  with  a  respect  too  for  indigenous  world 
views.  Let  our  witness  be  through  the  depth  of  our  compassion,  our  willingness  to  listen 
and  learn,  not  simply  to  tolerate  but  to  reverence  and  respect.  As  John  told  us  Jesus  said: 
I  have  other  sheep  that  are  not  of  this  fold. 

Our  leaders  in  the  faith  invited  us  here  to  the  Korean  peninsula  where  we  have  been 
showered  by  the  kindness  and  moved  by  the  faith  of  our  Korean  sisters  and  brothers. 
But  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  reality  that  the  Korean  peninsula  is  a  giant  armed  camp 
with  both  sides  possessing  colossal  weaponry.  My  dream  is  that  this  peninsula  may 
become  a  zone  of  peace  renowned  by  its  commitment  to  negotiations  and  the  healing 
of  old  wounds.  I  believe  that  the  cutting  edge  of  our  prophetic  witness  must  include 
lobbying  against  the  arms  trade.  What  a  terrible  irony  that  the  five  countries  who  are  the 
largest  suppliers  of  arms  are  the  five  permanent  members  of  the  security  council, 
together  with  Germany,  and  the  main  recipients  are  developing  countries.  As  Christians 
we  are  called  to  be  unequivocal  that  armed  conflict  as  a  way  of  solving  international 
disputes  is  incompatible  with  the  gospel  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  crucified  and  risen  one  invites  us  to  look  at  and  touch  one  another’s  wounds  —  to 
listen  and  to  hear  the  pain  of  each  other  and  so  become  one.  But  it  is  not  just  the  human 
family  that  is  riddled  with  pain  —  it  is  Mother  earth  herself  that  is  crying  out  more  and 
more  desperately.  How  many  more  natural  disasters  have  to  happen  before  we  realize 
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that  the  future  of  human  life  on  this  planet  is  in  jeopardy?  Surely  something  which  so 
many  indigenous  cultures  always  understood  has  to  go,  as  fast  as  possible,  to  the  top  of 
the  agenda  for  all  of  us  on  planet  earth. 

My  dear  Sisters  and  Brothers,  I  often  ask  myself:  “Why  did  you  survive  a  bomb  that  was 
supposed  to  kill  you?”  So  many  others  deserved  to  live  but  did  not.  I  think  it  was 
important  that  some  of  us  survived  to  bear  witness  to  what  war  and  hatred  does  to  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  people.  Much  more  importandy,  I  hope  that  in  my  own  tiny  way,  I 
can  be  a  sign  that  stronger  than  evil  and  hatred  and  death  are  the  forces  of  justice, 
kindness,  gendeness  and  compassion  —  of  peace  —  of  life  —  of  God. 

And  so  as  Benedictine  Sr.  Ruth  Fox,  OSB  (1985)  said: 

May  God  bless  you  with  a  restless  discomfort  about  easy  answers,  half-truths  and  superficial 
relationships,  so  that  you  may  seek  truth  boldly  and  love  deep  within  your  heart. 

May  God  bless  you  with  holy  anger  at  injustice,  oppression  and  exploitation  of  people,  so  that  you 
may  tirelessly  work  for  justice,  freedom  and  peace  among  all  people. 

May  God  bless  you  with  the  gift  of  tears  to  shed  with  those  who  suffer  from  pain,  rejection, 
starvation  or  the  loss  of  all  that  they  cherish,  so  that  you  may  reach  out  your  hand  to  comfort  them 
and  transform  their  pain  into  joy. 

May  God  bless  you  with  enough  foolishness  to  believe  that  you  really  CAN  make  a  difference  in 
this  world,  so  that  you  are  able,  with  God’s  grace,  to  do  what  others  claim  cannot  be  done. 

God  of  Life,  lead  us  to  justice  and  peace. 

AMEN 
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